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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL, 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. 


The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 


(A.D. 1885). 


EXAMINATIONS. 


FINAL EXAMINATION will be held on October 31st, November Ist & 2nd, 1939, 


in the following subjects :—Advanced Accounting, including Accounts of Partners and Executors and Income Tax; 
Auditing and the General Duties of Professional Accountants including Income Tax ; Costing Accounts ; Statistical 
Methods ; General Knowledge in regard to Commerce and Finance ; the Law relating to Joint Stock Companies 
and Bankruptcy ; Mercantile Law, including Partnership Law ; the Powers and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, 
Executors and Receivers ; and Economics. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION will be held on November 1st and 2nd, 1939, 


in the following subjects :—Book-keeping and Accounts, including Income Tax ; Book-keeping and Accounts, 
including Partnership and Executorship Accounts ; General Commercial Knowledge ; Cost Accounts ; Commerc 
Law ; the Powers and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, Executors and Receivers. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will be held on October 30th and 3ist, 1939, 


in the following subjects :—ENGLIsH, comprising : (4) One Paper on General Knowledge, including the main outlines 
of Modern English History from Norman Period to the present time, and General Geography ; (b) An Essay; (6) 
General Questions testing knowledge and command of English and English Literature. ONE FOREIGN LANGUAGE, 
comprising : French, German, Spanish, or Latin (to be selected by the Candidate). MaTHEMATICS comprising 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. (Candidates wishing to be examined in Spanish must give six weeks’ notice 
to the Secretary.) 

Candidates may be exempted from the Preliminary Examination on production of Certificates of having passed the 

Examinations of certain approved bodies, a list of which can be had on application. 
The Examinations will be held at 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, CARDIFF, LEEDS, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, 
BELFAST, CAPE TOWN, JOHANNESBURG and DURBAN. 
Forms of application and all further information may be obtained of the Secretary. 


The last date for receiving applicati is September 28th, 1939. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, A. A. GARRETT, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C 2. Secretary 


NOTE :—Complete sets of past Examination Papers may be obtained of the Secretary, price 1s. per set. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


1889-1939 

Only rarely should a periodical speak of itself 
but its fiftieth anniversary is a rare occasion. Perhaps 
at such a time even self-congratulation is permissible, 
for by the standards of journalism a life of fifty years 
is a long life indeed. When the Incorporated Accoun- 
fants’ Journal was born on June 24, 1889, its first 
editorial note contained the words, ‘‘ If the members 
continue to give their official organ hearty and con- 
sistent support, it will develop from healthy infancy 
into hardy youth and flourishing manhood.” The 
support was forthcoming ; the infant grew ; it saw 
the light of the new century ; it celebrated its coming- 
of-age and passed through the rigours of the Great 
War ; it flourished with the rapid post-war develop- 
ment of its parent, the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. Last year, on the eve of its fiftieth 
birthday, it registered a change of name, and set out 
to build up an even wider circle of friends than it had 
Previously enjoyed. The changes that have occurred 
n the business world and the accountancy profession 
during the fifty years are beyond anything that could 


have been imagined by those who conceived and gave 
birth to this journal in 1889. In illustration, it may 
be recorded that income-tax in that year was 6d. in 
the £ and was considered high! On later pages of 
this issue, Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, the Senior Past 
President of the Society, whose own recollection of 
the journal extends over a considerable part of its 
existence, ably surveys the fifty years’ period, and 
points to some outstanding landmarks in the history 
of the Society and its journal. We hope that a future 
Past President writing in 1989 will be able to write 
of even greater progress and expansion. 


War Risks Insurance 


The many crises of the past year have displayed at 
its best the British genius for imperturbability. 
But while international politics are in a state of 
continuous tension, the risk of war must loom 
large as a depressing factor in the calculations 
of even the most phlegmatic man of business, as 


would be much more apparent if the rearmament 
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programme did not provide an off-setting stimulus. 
There can be little doubt that in many lines of 
activity where the rearmament drive is not much 
felt, the lack of an adequate scheme of war risks 
insurance for property is unduly emphasising the 
unwillingness of industrialists to enter into new com- 
mitments. The private building industry, for example, 
is lapsing into a state approaching lethargy, especially 
in the large centres. The concensus of opinion is 
that a main cause is the industry’s inability to insure 
against the war risk. 

The reasons why insurance companies cannot 
underwrite the risk of war damage to property were 
given in an article which appeared in the March issue 
of AccOUNTANCYy. These reasons are generally 
appreciated, but there is a growing body of opinion 
which considers that the Government should devise 
a more far-reaching plan than the one which, faute 
de mieux, it put forward in broad outline last January. 
That plan is one of compensation, not in any sense 
one of insurance ; it provides only for partial com- 
pensation with unspecified limits ; payment is to be 
made not during a war, but afterwards. The com- 
merial and industrial community rightly feels that 
the protection afforded by the Government plan as 
it stands is exiguous. While not minimising the 
difficulties standing in the way of a more adequate 
scheme, it considers that the effects on business 
activity of a more comprehensive cover against war 
risks would be most marked. Last month a deputa- 
tion, which included Mr. Henry Morgan, F.S.A.A., 
representing the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, waited upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and placed before him views of this kind. 
The Chancellor is giving them his consideration. 
Perhaps it is permissible to point out that speed is 
the essence of this particular matter. Even the much 
more manageable Government scheme for the in- 
surance of essential commodities against war risks 
is not yet embodied in a Parliamentary Bill. The 
Government and Civil Service are admittedly hard- 
pressed by the present spate of legislation, but the 
subject of war risks insurance is of the greatest 
urgency. 


Re-Planning the Coal Industry 

There are few who doubt that properly drawn-up 
amalgamations would increase the technical efficiency 
of the coal industry, and would produce important 
gains from financial rationalisation. But one attempt 
after another to hasten the process has failed. The 
coal-owners continue to put through a few amal- 
gamations of very restricted scope at a snail’s pace, 
and the rest of the community looks on impatiently. 
_ The Coal Commission, whose attempts to improve 
this state of affairs have been repeatedly frustrated, 
will next year have power, under the Coal Act of 
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1938, to enforce amalgamations, though the efficacy 
of the process laid down in the Act needs still to be 
proved. But the Commission has always preferred 
the path of voluntary amalgamation, and in the 
endeavour “ to furnish a basis of discussion and ap 
invitation to the industry to co-operate in the pre- 
paration of schemes on agreed lines,”’ it has now issued 
a moderately worded memorandum suggesting the 
lines upon which voluntary consolidation might 
proceed. 


The memorandum makes a distinction between the 
small compact coalfields, of which there are thirteen, 
and the larger districts, which number ten. In the 
smaller areas, complete and early unification, without 
intermediate steps, is appropriate, but in the larger 
districts a more indirect process is proposed, whereby 
several large units would first be built up, and the 
remainder of the collieries might adhere to them at a 
later stage. As the Commission points out, unified 
control, if effected voluntarily, may be achieved by 
means of a holding company, instead of by a complete 
merger. If the Commission is obliged to institute 
compulsory amalgamations, however, this way will 
not be open, for then only mergers will be authorised 
under the Act. If only for this reason, it behoves 
coal-owners seriously to consider the Commission's 
tentative plans for voluntary consolidation. More- 
over, when it is remembered that Parliament has 
given the coal industry as a whole extensive powers 
of control over output and prices, the consumer is 
entitled to expect that everything possible will be 
done to place the industry on as efficient a basis of 
operation as possible. 


New Capital Issues 

The Stock Exchange continues to be as depressed 
an area as ever. The daily turnover tends to vanishing 
point, the trend of prices offers no consolation, and 
the outlook remains dismally uncertain. The annual 
report of the Stock Exchange Committee for General 
Purposes, upon which our City correspondent com- 
ments on page 383, gives an account of the decline 
in activity and in security prices during the year 
ended March, 1939, and if present indications endure 
the story should have ended with the words “ col- 
tinued in our next.” The market for new capital 
issues has until very recently been in a state of 
quiescence as unmistakable as that which has overcome 
the Stock Exchange itself. Thus the figures of new 
issues compiled by the Midland Bank, which ate 
reproduced in some detail on page 392 of this issue 
of ACCOUNTANCY, show a total of £118 million for 1938 
against {171 million for 1937, which itself compares 
with no less than {363 million for the peak yea 
1928. In the first five months of the present year the 
total was only {33 million, compared with £66 million 
and {£170 million in the same periods of 1938 and 
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1929. A depressed security market and an inactive 
new issue market have, in fact, gone hand-in-hand 
for a long time. But it appears that June has brought 
about some change in this situation, for an access of 
vigour has stirred the new issue market, while leaving 
the security market in its now customary state of 
torpor. During June new issues totalling about £30 
million have been made, and, with the exception of an 
Australian issue (for the failure of which there exist 
special reasons), lenders have been willing to 
take up the loans. Probably this experience is not 
to be counted upon as a reliable indicator of the near 
future. It is, nevertheless, encouraging, even though 
a large proportion of the June issues represent Do- 
minion or County Council stocks, which do not entail 
the effects upon business enterprise which would 
follow on a corresponding issue of industrial securities. 


Morris Motors Accounts 

The profit and loss account of Morris Motors, Ltd., 
is in rather unusual form, since it consists of three 
parts : the profit and loss account for the year ended 
December 31, 1938, of which the balance is carried 
to revenue account, followed by the pro forma 
appropriation account described in our last issue. 
The profit and loss section includes gross profits 
and dividends to be declared by _ subsidiaries 
out of profits earned for the year. The statement 
under Section 126 of the Companies Act, however, 
shows an amount representing dividends to be declared 
by subsidiaries out of profits earned prior to 1938, 
and this item is separately credited in the revenue 
account section, after net profits—including currently 
earned dividends—have been credited. The directors 
prefer to regard the preference stock dividends as a 
charge against the revenue account rather than as an 
appropriation from the final appropriation section of 
the statement. This seems a reasonable method, 
and the directors are to be commended for the 
separate statement of dividends received from 
subsidiaries out of profits earned prior to 1938. Too 
few holding companies make this distinction, though 
it is highly relevant in computing the course of 
current earnings. 


Protecting the House Purchaser 

There has been considerable agitation aimed at 
attaching liability to building societies for the 
soundness of buildings purchased on their advances. 
But, as we have pointed out before in these notes, it 
would clearly be inequitable to place such an onus on 
the societies. Moreover, it might lead to a situation 
Where all lenders were responsible for defects in 
borrowers’ security——-an impossible state of affairs. 
The building societies could not, therefore, be expected 
'o shoulder this responsibility. It is plain, never- 
theless, that the demand for some protection to the 
house purchaser of moderate means is an insistent 


and justifiable one and the Government is to be 
congratulated on its latest attempt to find a solution 
of the difficulty. The Government now makes the 
novel proposal that a body or bodies of persons 
having knowledge of the building industry should be 
authorised to issue certificates that buildings con- 
form to specified standards of construction, these 
standards to be approved by the Minister of Health. 
The same body or bodies would make arrangements, 
by insurance or otherwise, for the indemnification of 
purchasers against loss if it were found that a building 
did not in fact conform to the standards. In this 
way the purchaser would be protected even if the 
builder ceased to be in business—and a main cause 
of much of the present discontent among a section of 
mortgagors of house property would be removed. 
These proposals were introduced into the Building 
Societies Bill in the Committee stage this week and 
though much depends upon the details of the pro- 
posed scheme, which have yet to be elaborated, the 
main idea seems to be an eminently sound one. 


Trend of Retail Trade 

In May of this year, retail sales, measured at selling 
value, were 9.1 per cent. higher than in the same 
month in 1938. This advance was, however, largely 
due to the fact that May, 1938, was a bad month in 
the retail trade. When the figures for June of this 
year become available, they are likely to show a fall 
on last year. For the four months from February 
(the beginning of the retail trade year) to May, sales 
were 3.8 per cent. higher than in the same period of 
1938, but there were wide differences between the 
various classes of goods. Thus, to take the two 
extremes, for boots and shoes a substantial advance 
in sales was recorded (9.1 per cent.), but for piece 
goods there was a decline of 5.9 per cent. Food and 
perishables as a whole showed an increase in sales of 
3.7 per cent. The index of sales of all classes of goods 
included in the statistics was 111 for May, 1939 
(average daily sales in 19837—100). The statistics 
show that the largest increase in sales during the period 
since 1937 occurred in the Midlands and South 
Wales, where the index number for May stood at 
117. The worst showing was made in the London 
(Central and West End) area with an index number 
of only 91 for the month. The value at cost of total 
stocks at the end of May, 1939, was 2.8 per cent. 
below that recorded a year earlier. Apart from food 
and perishables, every main class of goods showed a 
lower figure for stocks in May, 1939, than in May, 
1938, stocks of merchandise as a whole (excluding 
food and perishables) showing a fall of 3.8 per cent. 
Food and perishables, however, have been stocked 
in larger quantities for some time past, and the 
increase in May, 1939, compared with a year earlier, 
was as much as 13.4 per cent. 
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Be : By A. STUART ALLEN, Incorporated Accountant 


In this article Mr. A. Stuart Allen, a member of the Council of the Society of Incorporated Accountants, outlines 
the provisions of the new Armament Profits Duty. An Editorial article on page 370 deals with some general 
implications of rearmament taxation. 


: Although due warning was given of the intention clear that the intention is to follow the chain of 


to implement the Premier’s undertaking by legislation contracts right through. - 
designed to prevent the making and retention of Once the necessary conditions are found to exist, 
undue profits on armament contracts, events in the then duty at the rate of 60 per cent. is to be applied 
last week or so have followed each other with breath- _ to the proportion of the excess of the profits in any 
taking rapidity. chargeable accounting period over a standard sub- 
y The Ways and Means Resolution was introduced sequently defined, the pape normally being 
in the House of Commons on June 22, a White determined by the proportion which the turnover 
Paper being published simultaneously. The White oo Se oe wanes to the total papeeersand 
Paper permitted those in trade and industry to “4 the a “6 — mt ee ein 
a. Saal t is possible either for the taxpayer or for the Crown 
f $ 
amiliarise themselves with the general scope of the to make representations to the Board of Referees 


new duty and was i iatel llowed b e ; 
sublication of the a ation ed bre that this normal metho d of PATTON epeteies b 
anticipated that some days would elapse before the unfairly, and, further, in the aren of a dispute as to J 
Committee stage would be reached on this and the whether a particular contract is an EER Se- t 
other clauses of the Finance Bill, but by the time this tract, the matter must be referred to the Minister, . 
issue of ACCOUNTANCY is published the Committee whose decision is final. ica seaetitien Si ia se P 
stage of the Bill will have been concluded. In oe clauses the word — * used . 
; ; and considerable doubt has arisen as to the precise a 
It seems probable that the paternity of this — <jenificance of this word, since it is not further defined. bt 
unwanted impost will ever remain in doubt. That — [¢ js now apparent that what is aimed at is that the 
the dam is political expediency no one will deny, but — Minister of Supply shall issue a declaration when ac 
the progeny certainly owes something to the Excess the information available to him makes it clear that en 
Profits Duty and something else to the original payments have been made to a particular undertaking Wi 
National Defence Contribution, while in certain of up to the amount of £200,000 in any one year. This on 
the features there is a fleeting resemblance to the may be the only test which can readily be applied cal 
< present National Defence Contribution. in the light of the information available to the ad 
To turn to more specific aspects, a condition Minister and as a prima facie indication of liability cel 
precedent to liability under the duty is a declaration it may be necessary to accept it. There should, as 
by a Minister of the Crown (who will be the Minister however, be a final test and this should be on the ac 
of Supply) that in any accounting period the total basis of turnover, since the production of an under- dec 
receipts of a business under armament contracts taking must of necessity be a steadier and a more 
amounted to not less than {£200,000 where such _ reliable criterion than the mere accident of the 
accounting period is a period of twelve months, or, date of payment. 
if the accounting period is less than twelve months, The duty is to operate as from April 1, 1939, and 
then such proportion of £200,000 as the length of — the duration proposed is three years from that date. 
the accounting period bears to twelve months. The The fixing of a common date applicable to all trades 
Minister is to give at least twenty-eight days’ notice or businesses is probably the best method of I 
to the trader of his intention to make the declaration minimising anomalies which might otherwise arise hav 
and during that period will receive representations from the vagaries of accounting years of individual Min 
from the trader. The definition of ‘‘ armament businesses, but even so the total liability over the cou 
contracts”’ includes direct contracts with the duration of the duty will be clearly affected to some of 1 
Government for supplies for His Majesty’s armed _ extent by the accident of accounting dates. Where I 
forces and also for supplies to foreign governments _ the standard of profits can be fixed in relation to Sali 
where the British Government is acting as the agent profits earned, in no case is regard to be had to any Tre 
for such foreign government. The Minister may period ending after December 31, 1937. With one aa 
make orders specifying articles or materials which — exception the profits of the standard period are ' sou 
are in common use and which, therefore, cannot be founded on the calendar years and where profits quar 
fairly be brought within the scope of the duty, such, can be calculated for the years 1935, 1936 and 193/ m ¢ 
for example, as food and coal. The extent to which the option is to the taxpayer to select either 1935 
the definition covers sub-contracts is somewhat or 1936, or the average of one of these years wt — 


difficult to discern, but it has been made entirely the calendar year 1937. Where results are only 
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available for the complete years 1936 and 1937, the 
option is for the year 1936 by itself or the average of 
1936 and 1937. Only where the business was com- 
menced between January 1, 1936, and July 1, 1936, 
js there an option to found the standard profits on 
a period other than a calendar year, namely, on any 
consecutive period of twelve months ending not later 
than June 30, 1937. 

The person carrying on the business can make 
representations to the Board of Referees, who can 
allow a higher standard by reference to certain con- 
siderations affecting the standard period with a 
proviso that in the case of a company this alternative 
standard shall not exceed 6 per cent. on the paid-up 
ordinary share capital of the company, plus the fixed 
preference dividend on any other paid-up share 
capital, but even here the Board can award a higher 
standard if they are satisfied that it is justified 
“owing to some specific cause peculiar to the 
business.”” For all businesses commenced after 
July 1, 1936, the standard is to be determined by 
the application of the statutory percentage to the 
average capital employed in the chargeable accounting 
period. The statutory percentage is 8 per cent. for 
companies other than those where the directors have 
a controlling interest and 10 per cent. for all other 
businesses. 

Provision is made for adjustments of the standard 
according to variations in the average capital 
employed in the accounting period by comparison 
with the average capital employed during the period 
on which the profits standard is founded. Increased 
capital in the accounting period gives a title to an 
addition to the standard equal to the statutory per- 
centage on the increase (8 per cent. or 10 per cent., 
as the case may be). Where a decrease is discovered 
a deduction from the standard of 6 per cent. on the 
decrease is to be made. 

Profits for all periods are to be computed in 
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accordance with the principles of Case I of Schedule D 
with a notable exception that interest, annuities and 
other annual payments are to be deducted, while no 
deduction is permissible in respect of the annual 
value of premises owned and occupied for the purpose 
of the business. This method of computation follows 
closely on the Excess Profits Duty method and the 
same is true in the computation of the statutory 
capital. 


It is notable that for the Armament Profits Duty 
each chargeable accounting period stands by itself 
and there is no provision as there was for the Excess 
Profits Duty to adjust liability upon the excess oi 
one period by reference to any deficiencies sustained 
in the previous or in a subsequent period. The 
absence of any such provision has provoked much 
criticism and it will be interesting to see the outcome 
of the representations which will undoubtedly have 
been made. 


Another notable exception by comparison both 
with the Excess Profits Duty and the National 
Defence Contribution in its original and existing 
forms is that there are no special provisions relating 
to group concerns. On the other hand, particular 
reference is made both to amalgamations of pre- 
viously separate businesses and to the division of 
one business into two or more distinct parts. 


General approval will be given to the recognition 
of the necessity of writing off over the period of the 
duty buildings, plant and equipment specially pro- 
vided for the purposes of armament work. This in 
the first place is dealt with by a provisional allowance 
of 10 per cent. over and above the wear and tear 
and depreciation allowances, such provisional 
allowances to be adjusted in due course by reference 
to the value of such redundant or obsolete assets 
when Parliament may be pleased to declare that 
restoration of normal conditions has occurred. 


Half-a-Century 


By C. HEWETSON NELSON, Senior Past President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 


During the lifetime of the Journal five Monarchs 
have sat upon the English Throne, twelve Prime 
Ministers have occupied the leadership of the 
country and twenty members have acted as Presidents 
of the Society. 

; The Journal commenced its history during Lord 
‘alisbury’s first term of office as First Lord of the 
Treasury. Volume I occupied, for the whole period 
of its first year, just as much space as a monthly 
sue of ACCOUNTANCY now. It was then, of course, a 
(uarterly Journal but became a monthly Journal 
in October, 1895. 

Editorial 
Too much credit cannot be given to the late 


Sir James Martin who acted as Editor from the 


first issue in June, 1889, for a period of forty-two 
years (jointly with Mr. Strachan from 1918). In 
1931 Mr. William Strachan became Editor and 
acted with Sir James who was Honorary Consulting 
Editor. Upon the death of Sir James in 1935 Mr. 
Strachan, whose Aberdonian thoroughness character- 
ised the whole of his term of office, occupied the chief 
position until the Incorporated Accountants’ Journal 
was issued under the new form as ACCOUNTANCY, 
when the present Editor took over its control. 


Women and the Profession 
In the very first year of the issue of the Journal 
evidence was given of the ambition of women to 
qualify as accountants, but the name of the first 
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lady articled clerk does not appear until 1918. 
To-day quite a number of women appear in the 
list of membership. 
Secretarial 

The name of James Martin appears as Secretary 
in 1886, a year after the formation of the Society. 
He took the widest possible interest in professional 
matters throughout the world. His passing is 
recorded in the Journal for 1934-35, and the Sir 
James Martin Memorial Exhibitions were founded 
in connection with the Society’s Examinations «as 
a perpetual memorial to his memory. He was 
succeeded in the Secretaryship in 1919 by Mr. 
Alexander Adnett Garrett, who has carried on the high 
traditions of the office established by his predecessor. 


Parliamentary Bills 

On June 19, 1894, a Bill to amend the Law 
relating to Accountants was introduced into the 
House of Commons but not passed. Ten years 
later a joint Bill was introduced by the Institute 
and the Society, and in 1908 the Professional 
Accountants Registration Bill was promoted by 
the Institute and the Society. It is apparently 
this Bill which received a second reading in the 
House of Lords on March 27, 1911, and was remitted 
to a joint Committee of both Houses after which 
nothing more was heard of it. There was also a 
Registration Bill in 1912. In the Journal for 
1929-30 we have many references to the Depart- 
mental Committee which was set up to examine 
the question of Statutory Registration and which 
reported against the proposal. 


‘* Incorporated Accountants ”’ 

The issue of April, 1900, records the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of the Society that Members 
should in future describe themselves as ‘‘ Incorporated 
Accountants.” The importance of this step became 
obvious in 1905-6 and 1906-7 when the High Court 
of Justice (Chancery Division) granted an injunction 
restraining a person who was not a member of the 
Society from describing himself as “‘ Incorporated 
Accountant.” In the course of the learned Judge’s 
remarks he gave utterance to the judicial opinion 
that membership of the Society was an indication 
of reliability and integrity. In the following year, 
and no doubt as a result of the action of The Society 
of Incorporated Accountants v. Goodway, the name 
of the Society was altered from ‘‘ The Society of 
Accountants and Auditors” to ‘“ The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors.” 


Educational 

From the earliest days of the Society’s 
existence much attention was devoted to educational 
matters of professional importance. In October, 1903, 
‘lectures on accountancy subjects were inaugurated 
at the Victoria University, Manchester, and at the 
London School of Economics. In addition to the 
routine lectures in connection with all branches, a 
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further step forward is recorded in the Journal of 
1933-34, which gives a report of the first Refresher 
Course held at Caius College, Cambridge, in 1934 
when Mr. E. Cassleton Elliot presided. The Course 
was repeated, again at Cambridge, two years later, 
when Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett presided. In 1937-33 
the Course took place at Oxford under the presidency 
of Mr. Walter Holman. The manner in which 
these post-graduate courses have been supported 
by our younger Members supplies ample evidence 
of their value. In view of discussions at various 
times in regard to possible arrangements for a closer 
relationship with Universities, reference may be 
made to a very complete survey of the Educational 
Equipment of the Accountant Student by Mr. Arthur 
Collins which appears as a lecture in the Journal 
of February, 1924, in which the writer emphasises 
the additional value of a University Course. 

In February, 1931, there is recorded in the Journal 
the death of Dr. D. F. de l’Hoste Ranking, M.A., 
LL.D. As the writer in the Journal says, “to 
hundreds of accountancy students Dr. Ranking acted 
in his time as guide, philosopher and friend.’’ It is 
probably not so well known that before Dr. Ranking 
became an important figure in the accountancy world 
of London he was for four years (1876-1880) Head- 
master of the Wallasey Grammar School. 


1914-1918 


The Journals covering this period indicate the 
important services which the profession rendered 
during the Great War, among the more notable 
of which was the undertaking of the audit, in an 
entirely honorary capacity, of the whole of the Red 
Cross Hospitals in the country. Much work was 
thrown upon the profession in connection with the 
introduction of ‘‘ Excess Profit Duty,’’ some of the 
Society’s members being appointed to the Board 
of Referees under the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915. 
To those members who acted as Honorary Auditors 
of Red Cross Hospitals the British Red Cross Society 
conferred the honour of election as life members. 


Resources 


The financial stability of the Society as recorded 
in the Journal from year to year is one of increasing 
satisfaction. Beginning with an income of very 
modest proportions we have now reached the stage 
where the Society’s income is well over £30,000 4 
year. When in 1928-29 the Society secured a home 
of its own on the banks of the Thames at a cost of 
over £100,000, some doubts were expressed at the 
possibility of the Society bearing so large a burden. 
However, in order to carry out the scheme our ow! 
members were invited to subscribe £70,000 on the 
security of 5 per cent. Mortgage Debentures. When 
this amount was over-subscribed criticism Wé 
mollified. If justification is required it is found ™ 
the fact that by the first of July, 1939, exactly half 
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the amount borrowed will have been repaid. There 
can now be no question whatever about the value 
of the Hall to the Society. 


Research Committee 

The Research Committee established a few years 
ago is carrying out very important work under the 
experienced guidance of our present Vice-President. 


Library 

An inspection of the present handsome and well- 
stocked Library at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall 
compared with the Library housed in a small room 
in King Street, and later in a little larger room in 
Gresham Street, is surely an indication not only of 
the mental growth of our members but also of the 
mental expansion of the profession as a whole. 


International Congresses 

Very important International gatherings took 
place in St. Louis (U.S.A.), Amsterdam, New York, 
London and Berlin. The proceedings are fully set 
out in the Journal. 


Personalities 


king In perusing the list of Past Presidents, among 
orld the most distinguished of those who have passed 
ead- on, there appear the names of Andrew Wallace Barr, 


who possessed one of the most brilliant brains I 
have yet encountered ; Sir Charles Henry Wilson, 
whose powerful personality diffused vital energy ; 


the Harry Lloyd Price, whose brilliant series of 
ered articles began in the issue of the Journal from 
able 1908; and, of course, Sir James Martin, whose 
1 an gracious personality has for all time left its mark 
Red upon the Society. 


was A perusal of the Journals throughout the period 
of our review furnishes ample evidence of the type 
of Lecturers who have honoured the Society with 
their presence and advice. Among these I should 
venture to mention in the first place the name of 
Josiah Charles Stamp (now Lord Stamp), who has 
proved himself a consistent friend to the Society 
for over twenty years and who was closely concerned 
with the introduction of Economics and Statistics 
into our Examination Syllabus. He was elected an 
rded Honorary Member on May 13, 1924. 


sing 


very Benevolent Fund 
tage The Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund 
a has completed forty-six years of useful work. The 


ome income has now reached £1,800 and the fact that 


st of last year grants were made amour.ting to over 
the {1,500 indicates the constant need of such a Fund. 
den. An analysis of the grants is very illuminating : 
own {563 was granted in respect of education and 
the support of children of deceased members ; £476 to 


/hen 
was 
d in 
half 


members, or former members, suffering from in- 
frmity or straitened means and £424 consisted of 
srants to widows and dependants of deceased 
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members. The capital fund has now reached over 
£18,000, which includes the Sir James Martin 
Memorial Fund £3,546 and the Edith Sendell Fund 
£500. 
District Societies 

The growth of the activities and interests of the 
District Societies throughout the country during 
the period covered by this article, and particularly 
during the last twenty years, has been a feature of 
the Society’s progress, and this work is particularly 
identified with the name of Sir Thomas Keens, who 
was President of the Society from 1926-1929. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Celebrations 

Writing under the title of ‘“ Half-a-Century,”’ 
it is fitting that a reference should be made to the 
liftieth Anniversary Celebrations held in London 
in April, 1935. It will be remembered that for 
the purpose of the celebrations Sir James Martin 
accepted the Presidency and it was a_ happy 
coincidence that one of its own members (Sir Stephen 
Killik) was Lord Mayor of the City at the time. 
Apart from the very representative assembly which 
met in Guildhall, the speeches are well worth a 
reperusal, and it is very pleasant to read of Sir 
James’ reference to his successor and the esteem 
in which he was held throughout the ranks of the 
Society. 

Chambers of Commerce 

The Society in all parts of the country has, over a 
period of many years, worked in close collaboration 
with the Chambers of Commerce, and it is a pleasure 
to find recorded in the issue of July, 1938, the 
election of one of our Past Presidents (Mr. Henry 
Morgan) to the important position of Chairman of 
the Council of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
There is an element of apostolic succession in this 
appointment, remembering that some few years 
ago Sir James Martin occupied the same position. 


The Future 

It is submitted that a perusal of the Society's 
history as recorded in its Journal demonstrates 
that the foundations of the Society have been well 
and truly laid. In visualising the future one can 
readily conceive developments beyond one’s most 
optimistic dreams, with the latent hope that before 
another half-century passes we may, at any rate, 
have a united profession. It only remains to 
express the anticipation that under its present 
able Editorship the newly rechristened Journal 
ACCOUNTANCY may play a great part in the future 
development of the Society, and of the profession. 
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Tax Avoidance and Retrospective Legislation 


By RICHARD A. WITTY, Incorporated Accountant 


In our last issue we dealt at some length with the provisions of the Finance Bill relating to 


retrospective taxation and tax avoidance. 


We are pleased to have the opportunity of publishing the 


following article by the Vice-President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants expressing his 
personal opinion that avoidance schemes are detrimental to the real interests and reputation of the 
accountancy profession and that retrospective legislation is reasonable in the circumstances. 


I cannot suggest that the legal avoidance: of 
tax is illegal Nor do I wish to _ suggest 
that it is immoral. It has been definitely 
stated by a Judge of the High Court that 
“it is perfectly open for persons to evade tax if 
they can do so legally.” It follows, however, as a 
natural complement of that argument that it is 
the duty of the law to prevent evasion, which is 
commonly described as “avoidance” in the 
accountancy profession when it indicates a procedure 
within the law. The question of ethics, however, 
does arise because one of the definitions of the 
word “‘ethics’”’ is ‘ rules of conduct ’’ and in that 
sense it is necessary to consider the matter from 
the ethical standpoint. Is it desirable and proper 
that members of the accountancy profession should 
assist in devising means of tax avoidance and should 
assist in the spreading of knowledge as to the means 
of avoidance which, for the time being, appear to 
circumvent the Income Tax law? I suggest that 
it behoves us as members of the profession and 
as citizens to consider the ultimate effect of all 
schemes of tax avoidance and to weigh the advan- 
tages and disadvantages thereof to the tax-paying 
section of the public as a whole. 

Any scheme devised for avoidance which may 
succeed for a time does not reduce by a single penny 
the total amount of revenue to be raised by the 
State from taxation. The taxpayer who succeeds 
in avoiding tax is passing some part of his burden, 
for the time being, on to the shoulders of other 
taxpayers, and that is achieved by the fixing of a 
standard rate which must be higher than would be 
required if all schemes of avoidance could be 
effectively stopped. I have discussed this point 
with a number of accountants and the answer I 
usually receive is that in a matter of this character 
we must use discretion. If that means anything 
at all it surely means that it is perfectly in order 
for a practising accountant to volunteer information 
on methods of avoidance to one client and to 
refrain from doing so to another. Put down in 
black and white that sounds almost unprofessional, 
or at least a dereliction of duty in some of the 
cases. But what is the alternative ? Usually, the 
only other course is for an accountant, as a matter 
of principle, to consider the circumstances of every 
client and to inform him of any particular direction 


in which he might hope to avoid taxation. If one 
practising accountant adopts this course, then | 
suggest that every practising accountant in the 
country must adopt the same course. And if every 
accountant adopts it towards every client, then it 
becomes very obvious that the standard rate must 
be higher than it otherwise would be and the 
condition of many of the clients in the end will 
really be worse than it was at first; the small 
taxpayers, in particular, will be called upon to pay 
more taxation than would have been the case if 
there had been no schemes of avoidance. 

It will perhaps be suggested that I am really 
talking mathematics and not ethics—and the 
suggestion would be justified in some degree. But 
I sometimes wonder if it is fully realised that by 
helping a client to avoid taxation the accountant 
may be, and probably is, prejudicially affecting 
the interests of other clients in his own practice. 
My appeal, therefore, is that as a profession we 
should consider the interests of all our clients 
collectively. The main arguments may be sun- 
marised as follows :— 


1. If a taxpayer succeeds in avoiding tax he is 
merely throwing a part of his burden on to 
the shoulders of other taxpayers. 


2. No scheme or collection of schemes can reduce 
the total amount expended by the State in 
national services, part of which is raised in 
taxation. 


3. Assuming that accountants are concerned in 
the great majority of income-tax assessments— 
I do not know the exact figure, but I should 
think that accountants have to agree assess 
ments accounting for 90 per cent. of the total 
amount raised in income tax and_ surtax- 
they cannot be assisting the interests of al 
their clients by helping some clients in avoidance 
schemes. 


4. If all accountants advise all their clients as © 
possible methods of avoidance the standarl 
rate must be higher than it otherwise would 
be, and other taxpayers, including clients wi 
are not in a position to use such schemes, 4 
paying more tax in consequence of the actior 
of the accountants. 
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5. The action of a single accountant in assisting 
with a scheme of avoidance for one client 
may be definitely damaging the interests of 
another of his own clients. 


6. It is the duty of the accountant to protect the 
interests of all his clients. 


There remains to be considered the general effect 
on the reputation of the profession as a whole. 
The relationship between the accountancy profession 
and those responsible for the administration of 
income-tax law is of a particularly confidential 
character. The profession is inclined to boast that 
the machinery of income-tax administration would 
break down if it were not for the assistance of the 
practising accountant. Whilst making the work 
of income-tax officers somewhat easier than it other- 
wise would be, we do not forget that our first duty 
is to our clients. If, however, we can satisfy our- 
selves that our duty to our clients as a whole is 
not inconsistent with a refusal to engage in a battle 
of wits with the law makers, then I maintain that 
the final result will be an enhancement of the 
reputation of the accountancy profession. 

The question of retrospective legislation really 
stands in alignment with the question of whether 
avoidance is to be assisted or deprecated. To 
those who view schemes of avoidance with disfavour 
there seems nothing illogical in the legislature 
saying ‘‘if you advise further schemes we shall 
endeavour to thwart them by future legislation 
which will be made retrospective ; you have been 
tod in advance that this course will be adopted 
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and you have no right to complain that the law 
refuses to allow you to take advantage of any new 
schemes.”’ But it was pointed out last month in 
the taxation section of ACCOUNTANCY that if the 
principle of retrospective legislation is allowed on 
the question of taxing the subject, there is a danger 
that it may be extended in less excusable directions. 
I would contend, however, that the new legislation 
is only retrospective in a partial sense, because the 
law has already enacted that new schemes of 
avoidance will be made illegal retrospectively. The 
incidence of taxation has no exact parallel in any 
other branch of the law. It concerns the raising of 
revenue for the maintenance of the essential services 
of the country, and it is difficult to imagine that the 
so-called retrospective legislation on tax avoidance 
can be used as a stepping stone to the introduction 
of retrospective legislation in other branches of 
the law. 

Let me admit, in conclusion, that there is some 
force in the view, which has been frequently expressed, 
that if the authorities would spend more time in 
devising schemes for the removal of inequities in 
tax law and administration then the problem of 
tax avoidance would largely disappear. It is 
difficult and perhaps impossible to measure the 
exact connection between the two ideas, but it would 
be idle to deny that inequities exist, particularly in 
relation to those taxpayers whose incomes are 
derived partly in this country and partly abroad. 
The creation of machinery for the removal of such 
inequities would also remove the main argument 
of the avoidance experts. 


Accounting and Inflation 


[By a Correspondent] 


It seems possible that the financing of our heavy 
defence programme will result in some degree of 
inflation, though its extent is impossible to forecast. 
such a change in the monetary position is certain to 
bring many problems in its train, some of which 
will fall to the lot of the accountants. It is, therefore, 
the purpose of this article to consider some aspects 
of the relationship between accounting and the value 
of money. 

Accounting consists mainly of recording a series of 
‘ansactions over time, the entries being grouped 
logether in different ways for various purposes. 
Purchases, for example, are classified according to 
‘editors for the purpose of recording and settling 
labilities, and according to departments for cal- 
‘ulating sectional gains and losses. A series of trans- 
‘ctons of £100 each spread over a year during which 
the value of money is falling are of the same value 
‘1amoney sense only. So long as the monetary value 
if a transaction is the significant value, it does not 
matter that, in terms of goods and services, the items 
‘ouped and added together are not comparable 


from other points of view. Thus if goods are bought 
from ‘‘ A " amounting to £100 per week, followed by a 
monthly settlement, it does not matter for the purpose 
of keeping the account with “ A” that the £100 each 
week exchanges for fewer and fewer goods during a 
period of inflation. On the credit side of “ A’’s 
account will be four items of £100 and on the debit 
one item of {400 in settlement ; the record is in no 
sense misleading and fulfils the function required 
of it. 

But when we come to the profit and loss account 
and the balance sheet it is a different matter alto- 
gether. If a man starts with £10 at the beginning 
of the year and finishes with £20, he may have made a 
money profit of £10, but if the £20 at the end will 
buy only half as much as the £10 at the beginning, 
it would be regarded as straining language to say 
that a profit in any real sense had been made. Such a 
serious degree of inflation is, of course, not likely in 
peace time in this country. But in post-war Europe 
difficulties of such an order had to be faced, and it is 
perhaps a pity that so little is known here of the 
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accounting experience of the continental countries 
and of the work of such authorities as Schmalenbach 
and Schmidt. Incidentally, some research has been 
done in the United States on this subject by Mr. H. W. 
Sweeney, the results of which have been published in 
his book, ‘‘ Stabilised Accounting.” 

Income is measured by accountants by comparing 
assets less liabilities at the beginning of a period 
with assets less liabilities at the end, after adjusting 
for assets introduced or withdrawn by the proprietor 
during the period. It is one of the features of double 
entry book-keeping that the profit and loss account 
and the opening and closing balance sheets are joint 
products of the same system of records. Much could, 
of course, be written about the problems of valua- 
tion involved in the accounting measurement of 
profit and the conventions adopted for different 
types of assets. A thorough examination of the 
cconomic and accounting effects of inflation would 
require a detailed study of these conventions, but 
here we can do little more than touch on some of the 
points which would have to be borne in mind: the 
problem will be stated, not solved. 


STOCK-IN-TRADE 

Accountants in their valuation of assets stress the 
importance of original cost. There is widespread 
unanimity that this should mark the upper limit to 
balance sheet value, but less agreement is evident 
when value clearly falls below this figure. Let us, 
therefore, confine ourselves to this upper limit and 
examine the influence of inflation in a case where 
most accountants would agree on the basis of valua- 
tion. Suppose a firm dealing in a particular metal 
acquired a stock at £50 per ton, which by the balance 
sheet date had become worth {60 per ton on the 
market. Most accountants would agree that the 
valuation should be at £50, since the gain of £10 has 
not yet been “ realised.’” Now suppose that during 
the period for which the stock has been held the index 
of wholesale prices indicates a fall in the purchasing 
power of money, and that this is closely paralleled by 
a change in the cost of living index. Suppose that 
these indices show that the general level of prices 
has risen by 50 per cent. From the point of view of 
the owner of the business £50 per ton was parted 
with, and if the metal were sold on the date of the 
balance sheet £60 per ton would come in—but this 
£60 would buy less goods and services than formerly. 
In fact {60 at the balance sheet date would buy no 
more than {40 at the date when the stock was 
acquired. It is clear, therefore, that the stock has 
risen in money value less than’ other goods and 
services, which means that in terms of those other 
goods and services this particular commodity has 
actually fallen in value. To have maintained its real 
value the price of the stock would have needed to 
rise to {75. 

Now the main reasons for calculating profit (apart 
from agreeing the income tax assessment) are to 
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measure the efficiency of trading operations and to 
afford some indication of the amount the owner of 
the business could consume without eating into his 
capital. So far as the latter is concerned, accounting 
caution would have dictated the inclusion in the 
balance sheet of stock at £50 per ton. Thus, so far 
as that accounting period is concerned neither profit 
nor loss would be indicated, although a loss in real 
terms had been suffered. It appears, therefore, that 
the valuation was not so cautious after all. Im- 
mediately the sale took place (say at £60) a profit of 
£10 would be shown in the books. If this £10 were 
“consumed ”’ by the proprietor he would have kept 
intact his capital 7m money terms, he would have the 
same amount of cash as he started with but it would 
be worth decidedly less. No profit has been made 
in terms of goods and services and, therefore, con- 
sumption of {10 would cut into capital measured in 
terms of goods and services. 


DEPRECIATION 

That, then, is the problem in its barest outline. 
Its practical significance will be found in a more 
complicated form in a study of depreciation pro- 
cedure. If a business has bought a piece of equipment 
for £1,000 and anticipates that it will be kept in 
commission for a period of ten years, many account- 
ants would argue that the straight line method should 
be used to write off the original cost, and {100 
charged off to profit and loss each year of the antici- 
pated working life. Now let us suppose that during 
the ten years there is an inflationary movement, and 
at the end of the decade the general level of prices 
is higher by a matter of 50 per cent. than at the 
beginning. To take the simplest case first, we will 
assume that the replacement price of our particular 
type of equipment rises proportionately with the 
general price level, and, furthermore, that our sales 
and expenses move similarly. Throughout the decade 
profit in money terms will thus expand at a rate 
which will just offset the general rise in prices; i 
other words, profits in real terms remain unchanged, 
provided that the depreciation charge is also allowed 
to expand to take account of the rising prices. If 
however, that charge is kept at £100 per annum its 
true that the original cost will be completely absorbed 
by the depreciation quotas, but the resulting total is 
equivalent in goods and services to only two-thirds 
of the sum which was invested in the equipment. 
Capital in real terms has not been maintained intact 
and some of the money “ profit,” which may wel 
have been distributed and consumed, will in point of 
fact have been capital. This, then, is the position 
which will arise if original cost is insisted on as the 
basis of depreciation in the face of an inflation. 

Such a conclusion might be countered by a referent 
to the fact that cautious directors, faced with 4 
increasing price to be paid for the replacement of 
the equipment, would see to it that the depreciatio# 
quotas were increased to provide a sum sufficien! 
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for replacement (£1,500) when this became necessary. 
This is, of course, very likely, but the rise in the 
depreciation charge will be due not to the emphasis 
on the general price level but to the expected rise 
in replacement cost of a particular asset. Let us 
now vary our assumptions: we will suppose that, 
owing to a cheapening in its cost of production, the 
price of the equipment has failed to rise with the 
general price level; it has remained stationary at 
£1,000. The same cautious board of directors will 
in these conditions need to find only £1,000 for 
replacement of the equipment. But the charging of 
depreciation is part of the procedure for measuring 
profit, and we have to decide whether profit for the 
ten years will have been accurately measured when 
the original money cost has been completely charged 
off. We started with a machine worth £1,000 at 
one level of purchasing power. We finish with £1,000, 
ie., the price of a similar machine—but our “ pull ”’ 
over goods and services in general is only two-thirds 
what it was before. The answer to this might be that 
our business assets in a physical sense can be kept 
intact and that this £1,000 is wanted not to buy 
goods and services in general but to buy this par- 
ticular machine. This, of course, is possibly true, 
but unfortunately we are rich or poor not as a result 
of the physical amount of machinery which we 
possess, but according as the earning power of that 
machinery is great or small. Throughout the period 
of use the equipment which we possess is falling in 
value in terms of goods and services, not merely 
through wear and tear, but because machines which 
can replace it are on the market on equivalent 
money terms but which in other goods and services 
represent a lower and lower price. We are owning 
property on a falling market and this means losses 
or lower profits. The way to recognise this is to 
calculate depreciation in such a way that capital 
at the end is equivalent in real terms to capital at 
the beginning, and this means that £1,500 would be 
required, that is, £500 more than the cost of replacing 
the equipment. It seems, therefore, that it is not 
replacement cost which is the proper indicator if we 
are to use depreciation calculations for profit measure- 
ment. Capital has significance for us only because it 
means command over goods and services. To look 
at the command which this money would give us 
over one type of asset only, and that an asset we 
hold only for its indirect value, would hardly be a 
satisfactory way of measuring profit. We are 
interested in a large bundle of prices, changes in 
which can be roughly measured by an index. 

What happens when the replacement cost of 
equipment rises more than proportionately to the 
general level of prices ? Let us assume that cost of 
teplacement at the end of the decade is £2,000. 
The board of directors, anticipating this level of 
‘ost, might aim at retaining depreciation quotas 
sufficient to meet replacement. To do so they would 
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charge profit and loss accounts over the decade with 
sums that would exceed the amounts necessary to 
recover original cost, that would also exceed the 
amounts necessary to maintain the capital figure in 
real terms, that is, £1,500. Here, then, we again 
have a clash between the two principal ends of 
depreciation practice—to measure profit and to 
retain funds for replacement of assets. In this case 
the figure passed through the books for the purpose 
of meeting the first aim (£1,500) would be insufficient 
to carry out the second (£2,000). Now it should, of 
course, be made quite clear that there is no com- 
pelling reason why additional investment, such as is 
required in this case if replacement is to take place, 
should be financed out of income. The measurement 
of income and questions of investment and con- 
sumption are separate matters, their only relation- 
ship is derived from the fact that information about 
the former assists decisions relating to the latter. 


Many complications would require consideration. 
It is easy to conceive of the general level of prices 
or the value of money, but to measure changes in 
it is of necessity an arbitrary procedure. The items 
chosen for inclusion in an index and the weights 
given to them will determine our estimate of the 
change in the value of money, and yet if we had 
chosen different prices or weights the result would 
be different, since prices change in relation to each 
other as well as in terms of the standard—money. 
It is clear, for example, that an index which gives 
considerable weight to high-powered cars might con- 
ceivably show movements that have no relevance 
for poor investors, however suitable it may be for 
millionaires. 

We have also ignored such issues as the allocation 
of depreciation between years. The straight line, 
reducing balance and annuity method all give a 
different and arbitrary answer to this question, 
which is, however, one of general depreciation theory 
rather than of the specific problem with which we 
are here concerned. Moreover, it may be argued that 
large companies to-day, apart from their detailed 
depreciation calculations, set aside each year round 
sums to cover possible obsolescence and other con- 
tingencies. However true this may be, it does not 
solve the problem of profit measurement, though it 
does make it much more difficult to guess the net 
effect of inflation on capital accumulation. If de- 
preciation continues to be based in the main on 
original money cost during inflation there is at least 
some possibility of a resulting fall in the capital 
resources of the community, of a failure to maintain 
real capital intact. The likelihood of this may be 
reduced as a result of the accountant’s normal 
tendency to err on the side of understatement of 
income rather than overstatement. Nevertheless, the 
problem of a changing price level warrants far greater 
attention from accountants than it has received. 
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LIMITING ARMAMENT 
PROFITS 


No one is very enthusiastic about the Armament 
Profits Duty. Even the Government does not appear 
to be enamoured of it. Obviously it is introduced 
not for the yield, which will be small, but for psycho- 
logical reasons. 

We do not in any way condone the making of 
excess profits on arms contracts if we confess to some 
doubts about the new tax. Every reasonable person 
agrees that the rearmament programme should be 
completed at the minimum cost and that the grave 
social reactions which inevitably follow on profiteering 
should be avoided. But it is another question 
whether reliance should be placed on a tax of this kind 
as the best means of producing these results. The 
question raises broad issues, both as to the efficacy 
and the equity of the tax. 

In the first place, is it really possible to draw a 
dividing line between industrial undertakings which 
are making large profits out of rearmament and those 
which are not ?. Practically the only stimulus behind 
industry in this country to-day is Government 
rearmament expenditure. If that expenditure enters 
into certain industries only indirectly, it is neverthe- 
less an important factor in deciding their profits. 
By reason of the percolation of consuming power 
through the economic system, the brewery and cinema 
industries, for example, enjoy rearmaments profits 
alongside the aeroplane and steel industries. What 
virtue, then, is there in a measure which lays it down 
that only arms contracts specified by the Minister 
of Supply shall be taken into account for the purposes 
of the tax? On what reasoning is it possible to 
exclude not only certain arms contracts proper, such 
as those for coal and food, but also the vast mass of 
economic activity which is indirectly due to rearma- 
ment ? It is apparent that the certificates of the 
Minister of Supply will cover the merest fringe o 
industrial activity to which the rearmament orders 
give rise. By the same token, the provision that tax 
liability will not attach until a minimum of £200,000 
of arms contracts is reached in any one year implies 


an arbitrary dividing line difficult to justify. It may 
be, indeed, that some minimum limit is necessary 
because at a lower level of rearmament turnover 
the operation of this tax would involve diminishing 
returns to the Treasury. But if that is so it is ap 
argument against the tax as a whole. 

We need not elaborate technical details in this 
article ; they are dealt with by Mr. Stuart Allen on 
another page. But it may be mentioned that 
accountants, especially those who had experience of 
the Excess Profits Duty in the last war and afterwards 
will agree that any form of taxation of surplus profits 
is likely to contain anomalies and difficulties and 
that the A.P.D. is no exception. 

If we must have this new tax, it is desirable that 
it should be regarded as only a subsidiary method of 
dealing with the problem of excess profits. Just 
as the revenue authorities have found that the best 
method of collecting income tax is to go to the 
source, so the most satisfactory means of preventing 
excess profits would be to go to the original rearma- 
ment contracts. If the cost laid down in the con- 
tracts placed with industrialists by the Government 
—what may be termed the “ aboriginal ”’ cost—were 
rigidly determined so as to exclude surplus profit, 
there would be no need for a new tax, difficulties 
with regard to the profits of sub-contractors would 
not arise and the original allocations to the Defence 
Departments would be kept on a lower plane. Until 
quite recently the Government adhered to this line 
of argument but found that control in the pricing of 
the contracts was not sufficiently strict. The moral 
to which that undoubted fact points is not, however, 
that a new tax will solve the problem but that the 
methods of control must be improved. 


In our opinion, an outstanding reason why control 
of rearmament contracts has not proved satisfactory 
is the fact that the accountancy profession has not 
been brought into co-operation in this work by the 
Government. The profession, with its accumulated 
knowledge of costing and accounting technique, 
should be able to render a great service to the com- 
munity in helping to fix the terms of Government 
contracts. The fact that the accountant stands ina 
fiduciary relationship to his client does not prevent 
him from working in co-operation with the revenu 
authorities in income tax work, and similar co-opera- 
tion is possible in the costing of Government con- 
tracts, though it does not at present exist. In our 
view, the method of control at the source has not 
been fully tried until the profession is more activel) 
engaged in this work. Only the professional accout- 
tant, standing as he does in the independent position 0! 
‘arbiter of commercial probity,” as Lord Stam 
has aptly termed him, can fulfil this functio® 
adequately. It is to be hoped that even now, despit 
the new tax, the more direct and effective method ¢! 
control will be strictly enforced and that the professi®" 
will be called upon to play its full part in the proce» 
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Estate Duty 


Legislation to curb avoidance of death duties has 
apparently been regarded by the authorities as less 
urgent than that in connection with income tax. 
This is probably owing to the fact that avoidance of 
sur-tax, when started, is an annual and recurring 
event, whereas a person only avoids death duties 
once. Nevertheless, the loss to the Exchequer has 
been considerable, and it is evident that increasing 
interest is being taken by the authorities in this 
sphere. 

Alterations in the law have been made from time 
to time, each designed to close a particular loophole. 
The common device of making over property to one- 
man companies and giving away shares while retaining 
the income was attacked in the Finance Act, 1930, 
but, by some inexplicable oversight, or it may be from 
timidity, the provisions of that Act, far from pre- 
venting avoidance, in many respects made it easier. 
Two obvious flaws were remedied in the Act of 1938, 
which provided that in arriving at the net assets of 
companies caught by the Act of 1930, preference 
shares and debentures should be valued at their 
principal value, and not, as previously, at the par or 
higher redemption value, which is often far above the 
principal value. Moreover, it did away with the 
exemption from aggregation which was perhaps the 
most astonishing provision of Sections 34 and 35 
of the Act of 1930. 

The Finance Bill of 1939 contains proposals for 
amending the law to meet other means of avoidance. 
There has not, however, been any attempt to make 
such legislation retrospective ; it appears that the 
authorities hesitate to make still more onerous the 
already responsible task of an executor. The pro- 
posals are to have effect in the case of all deaths 
after the Budget day, April 25, 1939. 

In moving the resolution in connection with the 
proposed amendment, the Attorney-General said that 
it dealt with “a method of reducing liability to 
estate duty which was never contemplated.” He 
then went on to describe the method upon which we 
commented in the June issue of ACCOUNTANCY, the 
method, namely, by which a person makes over, say, 
£100,000 to a company which lends back £95,000 to 
the settlor and takes out a life assurance policy on his 
life at an annual premium of £5,000. The settlor 
then pays £5,000 a year interest to the company, 
which uses the cash so provided to pay the premiums ; 
on the settlor’s death, the £95,000 would be deducted 
as a liability in valuing his estate, but the policy 
monies would be exempt from estate duty. 

lhe proposals are divided into two groups. Clause 
21 will impose estate duty on certain interests arising 
on death and Clause 22 excludes certain debts, etc., 
from deduction in valuing for estate duty. 
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Avoidance 


The existing law provides that any annuity or 
other interest purchased or provided by the deceased 
is deemed to be property passing on the death and 
therefore liable to estate duty (Section 2 (1) (d), 
Finance Act, 1894). This is to be extended to have 
effect in relation to an annuity or other interest 
that was purchased or provided wholly or in part by 
any person who was at any time entitled to, or 
amongst whose resources there was at any time 
included, any property derived from the deceased. 
Such an annuity or other interest is to be treated 
in the same way as if it had been provided by the 
deceased. 

If the Commissioners are satisfied that the property 
derived from the deceased would have been in- 
sufficient to provide the whole of the annuity or 
other interest, the property deemed to pass will be 
reduced proportionately. For this purpose, there will 
be excluded from the property derived from the 
deceased any part in respect of which it is proved (a) 
that the person purchasing or providing the annuity, 
etc., was not entitled to that part of the property, 
and (6) that it was not included amongst his resources 
at the time of the purchase or provision of the 
annuity or other interest, and (c) that the disposition 
of the property (or its equivalent) was not made in 
connection with the provision of the annuity, etc., 
or the recoupment of its cost. 

Moreover, the deceased is to be deemed to have had 
an interest in the property so brought into the net 
of estate duty, with the result that its value will be 
aggregated in fixing the rate of estate duty. 

Under Section 7 (1) (a) of the 1894 Act, no allowance 
is to be made, in determining the value of an estate 
for estate duty purposes, for “‘ debts incurred by the 
deceased or incumbrances created by a disposition 
made by the deceased, unless such debts or incum- 
brances were made or created bona-fide for full con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth wholly for the 
deceased’s own use and benefit and take effect out 
of his interest.’’ As in the case of the expenses that 
can be claimed for income tax purposes, to see what 
can be allowed it is necessary to turn the negative 
into a positive. Debts and incumbrances such as are 
mentioned are allowable deductions if they were 
incurred for full consideration moving to the deceased. 

Clause 22 proposes to modify this provision by 
abating the debt or incumbrance proportionately 
to the value of the consideration given which con- 
sisted of or included : 

(a) property derived from the deceased ; or 

(b) consideration given by any person who was at 

any time entitled to, or amongst whose re- 
sources there was at any time included, any 
property derived from the deceased. 
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Where, however, it is proved that in (6) the value 
of the consideration exceeded what could have been 
given by applying all the property derived from 
the deceased (other than any such property which is 
included in the consideration), no abatement is to be 
necessary in respect of the excess. 

Where the deceased within the three years preceding 
his death, paid or applied money or money’s worth in 
satisfaction or discharge (wholly or in part) of a debt 
or incumbrance such as is mentioned above, the 
amount so paid or applied is to be deemed to pass on 


- 


the death. 

The definitions for both clauses are very wide, and 
property will be deemed to be derived from the 
deceased whether the disposition (defined as “ any 
trust, covenant, agreement or arrangement’) was 
made by himself alone or in concert or by arrange- 
ment with any other person. Indirect and inter- 
mediate dispositions are also brought in. Property 
disposed of for full consideration in money or money's 
worth paid to the deceased for his own use or benefit, 
is outside the clause. 

It seems clear that the clause will catch not only 
the type of scheme mentioned by the Attorney- 
General, but also any case where a father has given 
property outright to a child, who subsequently 
purchased an annuity for the parent. Moreover, it 
may be difficult to prove that if the annuity was 
purchased before the transfer of the property, the 
transfer was not in any way a reimbursement of the 


cost. 


TAXATION NOTES 


Husband and Wife—Separate Assessment 

The approach of July 6 reminds us that where a 
husband and wife wish to be separately assessed the 
claim must be made within the six months before 
July 6 in the year of assessment for which the claim 
is first to operate. A year’s grace is allowed in 
respect of the year of marriage. In the case of sur- 
tax, the claim must be made before July 6 in the 
vear following the year of assessment. The applica- 
tion continues in force until revoked by notice 
given before July 6 in the year of assessment (for 
sur-tax, July 6 following the year of assessment) 
for which it is desired to dispense with separate 
assessment. 

The claim does not alter the total amount of 
tax payable, but merely apportions it according to 
the rules laid down in Section 25, Finance Act, 1920, 
and (for sur-tax) Section 42, Finance Act, 1927. 


Legacy Duty and Widow’s Life Interest on 
Intestacy 

A question in a recent examination recalls one 

of those peculiarities of the death duty laws which 

cause annoyance not only in theory but also in 

practical application. It will be remembered that 


where a legacy or residue is given, or personal 
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property is settled, so as to be enjoyed successively 
by different persons who are all chargeable at the 
same rate of legacy or succession duty, the duty 
is charged on and payable out of the capital of 
the property. No further duty is then payable in 
respect of the successive interests. If all the bene- 
ficiaries and potential beneficiaries are chargeable 
at the same rate, the rule also applies where the 
successive interests arise under the combined opera- 
tion of a will and of the partial intestacy of the 
testator. The point to note, however, is that 
the rule does not apply where the successive interests 
arise wholly under an intestacy, so that legacy 
duty cannot be levied on the capital in which the 
surviving spouse takes a life interest, even if 
the reversioners are also chargeable with duty 
at 1 per cent. (See Green’s ‘“‘ Death Duties,” pp. 
402-403.) 


Reference Books 

Many of those who have recently passed the final 
examination are, no doubt, considering seriously the 
acquisition of a more precise knowledge of taxation 
than may have been possible in the process of pre- 
paration, when attention was necessarily divided over 
many subjects. The first step should be the founda- 
tion of a good library. So far as income tax is con- 
cerned, the keystone must naturally be the official 
bound copy of “ The Income Tax Act, 1918, and 
Finance Acts’’ complete with the supplements 
bringing them up to date. The insertion in the 
bound copy of the gummed slips from the supplements 
is in itself an education, if done with care to see 
exactly the effect of each new provision on the 
existing law. Harrison’s “ Index to the Tax Cases ” 
with its supplement must be placed side by side with 
the Acts; reference thereto will be necessary almost 
daily in a busy office. 

These official publications can well be supported by 
Murray & Carter’s ‘‘ Guide to Income Tax Practice,’ 
and such other sound works as occasion dictates. 

The next stage is practice. Every new question 
will involve reference to the works mentioned. 
Exploration of various angles will rapidly produce a 
facility in knowing where to turn for guidance 
and where to look in the book in question. The 
hardest part of all, perhaps, is keeping abreast 0! 
the decisions of the courts; here ACCOUNTANCY 
will be very helpful; as will our contemporaries 
The Accountant Tax Supplement and Taxation. A 
subscription to the official Tax Leaflets and to 
The Annotated Tax Cases is almost indispensable. 
The official Tax Cases themselves are not published 
quickly enough normally to warrant their acquisl- 
tion; they can be referred to where desired in the 
local library until such time as circumstances May 
warrant the expense of acquisition. 

If much Dominion Income Tax work is involved, 
the official publication ‘‘ Income Taxes in the British 
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Dominions’ and the supplements thereto will be 
essential. The latest supplement is nearly twice 
the thickness of the work itself. 

On the subject of the National Defence Contribu- 
tion, the booklet prepared by A. Stuart Allen and 
Bertram Nelson, and published by the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants, will be found very 
useful. 

If it is also intended to pursue the study of the 
Death Duties, ““ Dymond” and “Green” should 
be bought. Though both works cover the same 
sround, they do so in different ways. 

The foundation and maintenance of such a library 


Schedule D—Computation of Profits—Payment by 
instalments to secure customer—Receipt from other 
manufacturers for right to supply customer—Capital. 

In United Steel Companies, Ltd. v. Cullington 
(April 19, 1939, Tax Leaflet 1013)—-the second case 
between the same parties—the facts were as follows. 
The appellants and another steel company made 
an agreement with a railway company whereby 
the railway company agreed, for a period of 10 
years, to close its steel works and to purchase 
specified steel products from the two steel com- 
panies. In consideration for this, the steel com- 
panies agreed to pay the railway company the 
sum of £180,000, by monthly instalments. The 
first question in the case was whether the appellants 
were entitled to deduct the parts of such instalments 
paid by them in computing their profits for the 
purpose of Schedule D. 

The steel companies arranged that a proportion 
of the orders of the railway company should be 
procured for outside manufacturers, in consideration 
for which those manufacturers agreed to pay the 
steel companies certain sums per ton of steel 
supplied by them. The second question was whether 
such sums were revenue receipts to be included 
in the appellants’ assessable profits. 

The Court held, first, that the instalments of the 
{180,000 were capital payments, and not admissible 
as deductions in computing the profits. The pay- 
ments were made to secure an important customer 
for a period of years, and were, in fact, calculated 
by reference to the value of the works to be closed 
down by the railway company. In Collins v. 
Joseph Adamson (21 T.C., 400), it was held that a 
payment made for the purpose of removing com- 
petitors was capital expenditure. From the present 
‘ase, it appears that a payment made to secure a 
Customer who would otherwise have manufactured 
lor his own requirements will likewise be capital, 
at any rate where the arrangement is to continue 
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is not inexpensive, but the expenditure is well 
worth while. Finally, it is necessary to impress 
upon the young accountant the fact that he must 
never hesitate to seek the advice and guidance of 
those with more experience than himself. It is a 
sign of strength and not of weakness in a proper 
case to advise a client that counsel’s opinion is 
essential. Interpretation of documents and _ the 
precise meaning of complicated Acts of Parliament 
is a matter for legal advice. Conferences with counsel 
also broaden the mind and instil fresh knowledge 
and method. 


for a considerable period of time. The principal 
test applied in these cases is the test laid down in 
Atherton v. British Insulated Cables, Ltd. (10 T.C., 
155), where it was said that expenditure made 
with a view to bringing into existence an asset or 
advantage for the enduring benefit of the trade 
will in the absence of special circumstances be 
treated as capital expenditure. On the second 
point, the Court held that the sums received from 
outside manufacturers were also capital sums, not 
to be included in the assessable profits. This 
decision was reached by the same reasoning as was 
applied to the first point, the judge taking the 
view that the payments were to indemnify the 
steel companies against their obligation to make 
the capital payments to the railway company. 
Children’s allowance—Sums paid under Order of 
Court for maintenance—Not income of children in 
their own right within Finance Act, 1920, Section 21 (3). 
The case of Stevens v. Tirard (May 26, 1939, 
3 A.E.R., 154) decided a point of general interest 
in connection with a claim for the children’s 
allowance. Section 21 (3) of the Finance Act, 
1920, provides that no deduction shall be allowed 
in respect of any child who is entitled in his own 
right to an income exceeding {40 (altered in 1936 
to {60) a year. The respondent was bound by 
an Order of the Divorce Court to pay to his former 
wife sums of £90, £90 and £70 per annum, less tax, 
for the maintenance and education of his three 
children. Assessments were made on the respondent 
on the footing that no children’s allowance could 
be claimed, the Crown arguing that the payments 
made to the wife were income of the children in 
their own right. The Court, distinguishing Johnstone 
v. Chamberlain (17 T.C., 706), decided that the 
payments were not income of the children in their 
own right, and consequently the respondent was 
entitled to the allowances claimed. In Johnstone v. 
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Chamberlain the trustees of the appellant’s marriage 
settlement, in exercise of a discretionary power 
therein contained, had paid to the appellant con- 
siderable sums for the maintenance of his children. 
It was held that, though the children had only 
contingent interests in the trust fund, when income 
was in fact paid over to the appellant on the children’s 
behalf, it became income of the children in their 
own right, and no child’s allowance could be claimed. 
In the present case, the sums paid were not impressed 
with any trust in favour of the children, and the 
wife was not accountable for the money, being 
bound only to maintain the children. The children 
had no interest in or title to any part of the money, 
their only right being to be properly maintained. 

It appears from the report that the children’s 
mother had preferred repayment claims on their 
behalf in respect of the tax deducted from the 
payments, on the footing that they were the income 
of the children, and these claims had been allowed. 
It seems, however, that the judge considered that 
the payments were not the income of the children 
at all, and if this is the true interpretation of the 
judgment, it would follow that such claims are not 
strictly allowable. 


Surtax— Payments by husband towards maintenance 
of wife in mental institution—Not deductible in 
estimating total income. 

In Watkins v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
(May 26, 1939, 3 A.E.R., 165) the appellant was 
appointed by the Master in Lunacy as receiver of 
his wife’s estate. He entered into an undertaking, 
embodied in the Order appointing him, to make up 
the deficiency between his wife’s income and the 
amount required for her maintenance in a mental 
institution. The appellant claimed to deduct the 
sums he paid in pursuance of this undertaking, in 
estimating his total income for surtax purposes. 
The authority to deduct annual payments in arriving 
at the total income is derived from Section 27 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1918, which refers to “ annual 
payments reserved or charged on the income, 
whereby the same is, or may be, diminished.”’ The 
Special Commissioners held that the payments were 
not deductible, being in their view mere voluntary 
applications of the appellant’s income. On appeal, 
the Crown did not argue that the payments were 
voluntary, but admitted for the purpose of the 
case that they were legally enforceable. The Court 
nevertheless held that the payments were not 
deductible. It was held in Earl Howe v. C.J.R. 
(7 T.C., 289) that the annual payments, the deduction 
of which is impliedly authorised by Section 27, 
only include payments which become for tax purposes 
the income of the recipient, and from which the 
payer can deduct tax. In the present case, the judge 


held that the payments did not become the wife’s 
income, nor could the husband have deducted tax 


[es 
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therefrom. They were, therefore, merely a form of 
expenditure by the husband of his own income. 
In reaching this decision, the judge attached weight 
to the fact that, though the wife had the benefit 
of the expenditure, she was not entitled to the 
money as such, and had no say in its application, 
In the case of maintenance paid under an Order 
of the Divorce Court, or a Magistrate’s Order, tax 
may be deducted, in the absence of any contrary 
intention expressed in the Order—Smith v. Smith 
(1923, P. 191) and Clack v. Clack (1935, 2 K.B. 109). 
In such cases the payment becomes the income of 
the recipient, and may be deducted in estimating 
the total income of the payer. 
General Rule 2\1—-Person “by or through whom” 
interest ts paid—Agent retaining interest due to him. 
In Howells v. C.I.R. (May 8, 1939, 3 A.E.R., 144) 
the appellant, in the course of his practice as a 
solicitor, lent money to a client on mortgage, with 
interest at 6 per cent. In 1934, there being a 
considerable sum of interest outstanding, the client 
sold certain of the mortgaged properties, and the 
appellant acted for him in connection with the sale. 
The proceeds were received by the appellant, as the 
mortgagor’s solicitor, and he accounted for them to 
his client the mortgagor, retaining, however, the net 
amount of the interest due to him on his loans, 
less a sum in respect of tax at the standard rate. 
An assessment was made on the appellant under 
General Rule 21 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, in 
respect of the tax deducted from this interest, 
in so far as it could not be treated as paid out of 
profits of the mortgagor brought into charge. The 
Crown argued that the appellant was the person 
“by or through whom’”’ the interest was paid, 
within Rule 21, and he should have accounted for the 
tax to the Crown. The Court held that the interest 
had been paid “‘ by ” the mortgagor, but “ through ” 
the appellant, and the assessments were therefore 
correctly made. The appellant, having received the 
money as agent of the mortgagor, appropriated it 
to his own debt for interest against the mortgagor, 
and was the person “ through whom ”’ the interest 
was paid, and accordingly was liable to account to 
the Crown for the tax thereon. In reaching this 
decision, the judge appears from the report ‘0 
have attached weight to the fact that the appellant 
received the money in one capacity and appropriated 
it to the debt due to him in another capacity. The 
judge stated, moreover, that Rule 21 is intended 
to apply to any person into whose hands any sums 
of money within Rule 21 actually come, whether 
they are to be paid to that person or to anyone else, 
and that person must deduct the tax and account 
to the Crown for it. From this general statement, 
it appears that where a mortgagee sells under 4 
statutory power, and applies part of the proceeds 
in discharge of interest due to him, he may be liable 
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to account to the Crown for tax under Rule 21 ; 
in such a case he would have to consider his position 
carefully before handing over the balance in his 
hands to the mortgagor. 


Settlement on Children—Finance Act, 1936, Section 
91—‘‘ Settlement ’’—** Settlor.” 

In Copeman v. Coleman (May 24, 1939, 3 A.E.R., 
224) the Court had to construe the definition of 
the words ‘‘ settlement ’’ and “ settlor ’’ in Section 21 
of the Finance Act, 1936, which contains provisions 
as to income settled on children. The respondent, 
in 1935, formed a company with a capital of £1,000 
in {1 shares. The company took over the 
respondent's business, the {1 shares being issued 
to him and his wife. In 1937 the capital was 
increased to £6,000 by the creation of 25 10 per 
cent. participating preference shares of £200 each. 
The resolution creating these shares was in such 
terms that the rights of the holders could be affected 
adversely without their consent. One preference 
share was allotted to each of the respondent’s two 
minor children; {£10 was paid on allotment, and 
it appeared that the children had in their own 
names certain saving certificates which would 
have provided these sums. Shortly afterwards a 
2 per cent. dividend was declared, free of tax, 
and each of the children received £40. A resolution 


Legal 
COMPANY LAW 


Companies Act, 1929, Section 75—Re-issue of Deben- 
tures—Date of Redemption must not be altered. 


Prior to 1929, a company could not re-issue 
debentures which had been redeemed unless it 
expressly purported to keep them alive; but by 
Section 75 of the 1929 Act, redeemed debentures 
may be re-issued so as to rank pari passu with 
the original issue, unless any contrary provision, 
expressed or implied, is contained in the Articles 
ot in any contract entered into by the company, 
or unless the company has done some act showing 
ai intention to cancel the debentures. This is a 
useful provision, because a re-issue under this 
ction, though subject to stamp duty, will not 
be treated as a new issue for the purpose of any 
provision which limits the amount or number of 
debentures which the company has power to issue. 


In Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway Co., 
ld. v. Schroder Tiarks and Waterhouse (1939, 
2 All E.R., 461) the question was raised whether 
on the true construction of Section 75 the company 
had power to redeem debenture stock and re-issue 
‘with a different date for redemption. Such a 
power would of course be of considerable benefit 
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was then passed calling up £40 on each preference 
share. Claims were made on behalf of the children 
for repayment of income tax in respect of their 
dividends ; the Crown resisted these claims on the 
ground that the transaction was a “ settlement ” 
within Section 21, and the respondent was the 
“settlor,’’ and consequently the income paid to or 
for the benefit of the children was to be deemed 
to be the respondent’s income. “ Settlement ”’ is 
defined in sub-section (9) as including “any dis- 
position . . . arrangement or transfer of assets,” 
and “ settlor ’’ includes any person who has provided 
funds directly or indirectly for the purpose of the 
settlement. The Court disallowed the claims, holding 
that the transaction was a settlement and the 
respondent the settlor. The judge did not make 
any general statement as to the construction of 
the definitions, but the report indicates that in 
arriving at his decision he was influenced by the 
fact that the issue of the shares to the children 
was not a bona fide commercial transaction. It 
will be noticed that the existence of some con- 
sideration for the issue did not prevent the transac- 
tion from being a settlement. It also appears that a 
person may be the settlor in relation to a settlement 
made through the interposition of a company in 
which he holds shares, since he may thus be providing 
funds indirectly for the purpose of the settlement. 


Notes 


to the company, but as the new debenture holders 
have the same priorities as if the debentures had 
never been redeemed, a re-issue with a postponed 
date for redemption might work inequitably as 
between debenture holders and might adversely 
affect the rights of subsequent securities. It was 
argued that Section 75 contained no express restric- 
tion as to the date of redemption and no words 
which by necessary implication raised such a 
restriction. Morton, J., pointed out that the 
Section gives power to re-issue redeemed debentures 
in either of two ways: (1) by re-issuing the same 
debentures or (2) by issuing other debentures in 
their place. The power to re-issue debentures 
could not be extended so as to empower a company 
to issue debentures which differed in their terms 
from the original ones. A company might either 
re-issue the same piece of paper or substitute for 
it another piece of paper which contained the same 
provisions. If that were not so and if the date 
for redemption could be postponed on a re-issue, 
then it would follow that debentures could be made 
perpetual debentures. That was not the intention 
of the Section, which gave power merely to revive 
the original transaction, not to enter into a new 
and different transaction. The judge held, there- 
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fore, that the debentures which were re-issued, or 
debentures issued in their place, must contain the 
same provisions as to redemption as the original 
debentures which had been redeemed. 


Winding-up Petition by Local Authority in respect 
of rates due—Companies Act, 1929, Section 170. 
It was recently decided by the Court of Appeal 
in Liverpool Corporation v. Hope (1938, 1 K.B., 751) 
that a local authority has no power to bring an 
action for the recovery of rates. The decision was 
reached on the ground that a rate is not a common 
law liability but the creature of statute and that 
the only remedy available was the statutory remedy, 
namely, distress. The position of the local authority 
is thus a difficult one, for frequently there is nothing 
upon which to distrain. In the recent case of 
ve North Bucks Furniture Depositories, Ltd. (1939, 
2 All E.R., 549) the question was raised whether in 
view of the decision of the Court of Appeal that 
no action for the recovery of rates will lie, a local 
authority could be a “ creditor’ of a company for 
the purposes of a winding-up petition under the 
Companies Act, 1929, Section 170. A_ distress 
warrant had been issued, but the petitioners had 
been unable to find any goods of the company 
whereon to levy distress for the sum of £64 owing 
by way of rates. Crossman, J., held that the 
decision in Liverpool Corporation v. Hope did not 
really bear upon the question raised under Section 170. 
All that that case determined was that a local 
authority could not sue. Section 170 did not say 
that no one could petition for winding-up unless 
he had a right to sue for his debt, but that a person 
could petition who was a creditor even though he 
might not be a creditor who could recover his debt 
by action. The point of construction was whether 
the Hampstead Borough Council was a creditor. 
Attention had been called to Section 264, which 
was conclusive in favour of the view that a local 
authority which had a right to recover rates from a 
company by distress was a creditor of that company 
within the meaning of the Act. Section 264 provides 
that in a winding-up there shall be paid in priority 
to all other debts all parochial or other local 
rates due from the company at the relevant date 
and having become due and payable within 12 
months next before that date. In view of the 
wording of Section 264 it could not be suggested 
that the body entitled to recover rates for which 
preference was given by Section 264 was not a 
creditor of the company within the meaning of 
Section 170. (Obiter dicta: ‘‘ Creditor” under 
Section 170 included every person who had a right 
to prove in a winding-up.) It was quite clear that 


under Section 170 the local authority which was 
in a position to recover rates was a creditor within 
the meaning of that Section and was therefore 
entitled to present a winding-up petition. 


Therefore 
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the usual order was made for compulsory winding-up 
of the company. 


INSOLVENCY 
Bankruptcy——A ssignment of part of Debtor’s salary 
Salary reduced—Impossibility of performance-—Pubjj 
policy. 

It was pointed out by Earl Loreburn in F., 4 
Tamplin S.S. Co., Ltd. v. Anglo-Mexican Petroleum 
Products Co., Ltd. (1916, 2 A.C., 397) that in aj 
cases the Court can infer from the nature of a con- 
tract and the surrounding circumstances that ther 
was a condition which, though not expressed, was 
the foundation on which the parties contracted 
This principle of frustration has seldom been applied 
to personal contracts to pay a yearly sum of money 
merely on the ground that the earnings of the 
promissor were reduced to a sum which made 
payment impossible. In the recent case of King \ 
Michael Faraday & Partners, Ltd. (1939, 2 All E.R. 
478) it was so applied. The facts were as follows 
The debtor was the managing director of a compan 
under an agreement which guaranteed his appoint. 
ment until 1941, required him to devote the whol 
of his time to the company’s business, and place: 
the usual restrictions upon him after the termination 
of his service. In 1933 judgment was obtained 
against him for £34,000. To avoid proceeding 
upon this judgment, the debtor assigned certair 
policies to the creditor and also assigned to him 
the sum of £1,000 per annum to be paid out 0 
the debtor’s salary for a period of 10 years. At 
that time the debtor’s salary was £3,000 per annum 
In pursuance of that assignment the debtor signe‘ 
an irrevocable request and authority to the compan\ 
to pay the £1,000 for 10 years out of his salar 
Upon the completion of the 10 annual payment: 
the judgment was to be satisfied. But in 1%s 
after payments had been made for five years, tli 
company found it necessary to reduce the debtor: 
salary to £1,000 per annum and about that time 
receiving order was made against the debtor. Thi 
trustee in bankruptcy allowed the debtor to retail 
his salary of £1,000 per annum for the maintenant 
of himself and his family. The creditor's persona 
representative brought an action to enforce th 
equitable assignment of £1,000 per annum out © 
the debtor’s salary for the remaining five years ” 
the period for which it was assigned. Atkinson, ] 
held that the reduction in salary was a change ! 
an essential condition, the continuation of whic 
must have been contemplated by the parties * 
the basis of the obligation and that the obligatio 
itself had become wholly impossible of performan¢ 
Moreover, in the circumstances to enforce th 
obligation would be against public policy. Givin: 
reasons for his judgment, he pointed out that afte 
1938 the debtor was bound to his employers ! 
several years at a salary of £1,000 per annum 4 
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could not carry on any other business. In those 
circumstances the enforcement of the obligation 
would cause the whole of the debtor’s means of 
livelihood to be paid to the creditor, although being 
a bankrupt he could have no other means of main- 
taining himself and his family. The obligation 
would therefore be to work for five years for nothing 
for the sole benefit of the plaintiff, without any 
possibility of maintaining himself or his family. 
That was an obligation wholly impossible of per- 
formance in practice and an attempt to enforce 
it would inevitably lead the debtor to break his 
contract of employment, in which event the plaintiff 
would get nothing. If, when the agreement was 
made, the present circumstances had existed, neither 
party would have thought of entering into such an 
agreement. There had been a change in an essential 
condition. The only reasonable view was _ that 
the condition on which the contract was made was 
that the debtor should continue to receive a salary 
sufficiently large not only to provide the £1,000 
per annum but also to provide sufficient for the 
maintenance of the debtor and his family. He also 
accepted the argument that the application had 
become one the enforcement of which was against 
public policy and the Courts recognised the principle 
that in such circumstances an obligation could not 
be enforced. 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS 


Will—Direction to invest in specified securities— 
Statutory powers of investment under Trustee Act, 
1925, Sections 1 (1) and 69 (2). 


In re Warren—Public Trustee v. Fletcher (55 
T.L.R., 796) Simonds, J., recently decided an 
interesting point affecting the statutory powers of 
investment conferred on trustees. The Trustee 
Act, 1925, Section 1, defines the manner in which 
trust funds may be invested and Section 69 (2) 
of that Act states: ‘‘ The powers conferred by this 
Act on trustees are in addition to the powers con- 
ferred by the instrument, if any, creating the trust, 
but those powers, unless otherwise stated, apply if 
and so far only as a contrary intention is not 
expressed in the instrument, if any, creating the 
trust and have effect subject to the terms of that 
instrument.’’ Could it be said that a specific list 
of investments enumerated in the investment clause 
of a will was exclusive, and constituted a contrary 
intention within the meaning of Section 69 (2) and 
would therefore deprive trustees from the exercise 
of the powers of investment and of varying invest- 
ments given by Section 1 of that Act? In the 
present case the testator, who died in 1880, by his 
will directed his trustees to invest the residue of 
his estate in certain American securities and to 
appropriate such securities to a legacy of £35,500 
settled on a daughter. In 1938, when the Public 
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Trustee was appointed a trustee of the will, the 
investments representing that legacy did not include 
any of the investments specifically authorised 
by the testator, but were all securities which did 
not exist at the time of his death. In deciding 
that the words of the will did not amount to a 
contrary intention, Simonds, J., referred to the 
Trustee Act, 1893, Section 1, which provided “ A 
trustee may, unless expressly forbidden by the 
instrument (if any) creating the trust, invest any 
trust funds in his hands, whether at the time in a 
state of investment or not, in manner following.” 
Thus prior to 1925 there was power under that 
section to invest in any authorised trustee invest- 
ments unless there was an express prohibition, and 
the mere provision in a will for investment in a 
list of specified investments, but without a negative 
provision, did not constitute an express prohibition. 
Section 1 of the 1925 Act adopted different language 
from the similar section of the 1893 Act and the 
draftsman had been content with Section 69 (2), 
but that did not refer to an express prohibition ; 
it used the words “ unless a contrary intention is 
expressed in the will.’’ But the 1925 Act was a 
consolidating Act and Simonds, J., applied the 
principle that a consolidating Act was not intended 
to alter the law. He therefore gave to the words 
“contrary intention’’ in the Trustee Act, 1925, 
Section 69 (2) the same force as had been given to 
the words “unless expressly forbidden ”’ contained 
in the 1893 Act. Therefore the Public Trustee 
had power to invest the fund in any of the invest- 
ments authorised by the 1925 Act. 
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RECENT LEGAL CASES 


The following recent legal cases are dealt 
with in this issue : 
CASE PAGE 


United Steel Companies, Ltd., v. Cullington 373 


Stevens v. Tirard — i - wee 
Watkins v. CU.R. int sag “. xo 
Howells v. C.U.R. in — .. 74 
Copeman v. Coleman ... or .. B75 


Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway 
Co., Ltd. v. Schroder, Tiarks and 
Waterhouse... dais én we OOD 
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MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTS 


Ratepayers have recently received demand notes 
for the current half year’s rates. However these 
demand notes may differ in amount and in lay-out, 
most of them have one feature in common: they 
demand payment of a larger sum than for the previous 
half year. In most cases the increase is not wholly 
attributable to expenditure in connection with 
A.R.P. Though the increases are small in amount, 
they are significant. The continuous growth in local 
expenditure demands scrutiny, both by the general 
observer and by the individual ratepayer who 
naturally takes a less detached view of the half- 
yearly imposts. 

Theoretically local authorities are at liberty to fix 
the rate at what level they choose. In practice there 
are definite limits in a downward direction, set by 
statutory obligations and by the Government depart- 
ments. As regards control in an upward direction 
there are certain statutory purposes for which only a 
limited rate may be levied, such as the 1}d. rate for 
subscriptions to voluntary hospitals and the }d. rate 
for certain publicity purposes, but these limitations 
only apply to a few minor services. There is no 
statutory limit to the total amount of rates which may 
be raised. There is a certain amount of control 
exercised by Government departments because of 
their power of sanctioning loans and because there are 
services towards which a percentage grant is paid 
if the local authority conforms to the policy of the 
central department. Though there is nothing to 
prevent local authorities indulging in expenditure 
which is not authorised by the department if they are 
willing to stand the whole cost, in practice authorities 
are usually reluctant to do this. 

But though statutory safeguards against high rates 
are meagre, it must be remembered that all the 
instruments of proper public control are available to 
the electorate. With minor exceptions the whole 
of the rates have now been fused in the general rate 
and special rate, so that in any area it is perfectly 
clear to the ratepayer what body is responsible for 
the expenditure, even though there is an important 
class of local authorities, the county councils, whose 
requirements are collected indirectly by precept on 
the district councils. (Some think that if county 
councils had to deal directly with the ratepayers 
county expenditure would decrease). The present 
position is a marked advance on twenty years ago 
and affords a striking contrast to conditions in 
some other countries. Certain areas in America, of 
which Chicago is a well-known example, are noted 
for their bewildering multiplicity of local jurisdictions, 


Local Authorities’ Budgets 


and hence of local taxes. A further invaluable safe- 
guard is the obligation imposed upon local authorities 
by the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, to levy 
sufficient rates to cover the expenditure of the year, 
including any deficiency brought forward from the 
previous year. The rate should also include a reason- 
able contingency allowance and may allow for a 
working balance. As it is not possible to determine, 
except within wide limits, exactly what working 
balance is needed the item is an elastic one and 
allows local authorities a reasonable amount of 
latitude. That they may, im extremis, raid the 
working balance cannot be denied, but the amount 
of relief from this source will always be limited. It is 
illegal to budget for a deficiency, or for a surplus. 
This strict requirement, honourably carried out by 
authorities in the main, is a most valuable feature of 
local finance. So rigorous is the law that it is not even 
admissible to levy a rate for the purpose of creating a 
fund to equalise the rates between different periods. 
This was clearly brought out in the case of Morgan 
v. Cardiff Rating Authority, which was heard at the 
Cardiff Quarter Sessions in 1933. The ratepayers of 
areas where a district audit is in operation are further 
protected by a provision of the Local Government 
Act, 1933, requiring the District Auditor to surcharge 
any person responsible for losses of interest arising 
through wilful neglect or default in making or 
collecting sufficient rates, or through neglect to issue 
the necessary precepts on rating authorities. 

From some points of view local government 
practice may seem unnecessarily pure in this respect. 
Dr. Sykes has recently given expression to this point 
of view in his book “A Study in English Local 
Authority Finance.”’ It is pointed out from time to 
time that there is nothing particularly sacred in the 
period of a year and that a considerably longer period 
might well be taken. The virtues of additional ex- 
penditure by public authorities in times of depression 
are emphasised, and advocates are not wanting who 
suggest that in such circumstances local authorities 
should be permitted to balance their budgets by means 
of borrowing, thereby avoiding increases in taxation, 
and at the same time enabling them to follow 4 
policy of freer spending. The arguments against 
allowing more freedom to the local authorities are 
not so much economic as political. There are several 
thousand local authorities. They are locally elected 
and if they were able to avoid the annual balance 
between income and expenditure now so strictly 
required of them, it is extremely likely that they 
would not be able to withstand the temptation t 
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abuse the powers. Deficiencies could be concealed 
and balances could be manipulated for electioneering 
purposes. 

The requirement to levy sufficient rates to cover 
the year’s expenditure makes fluctuations in rates 
dificult to avoid. There are, however, other and 
more important reasons why local authorities have 
not been able to achieve stablisation of rates, though 
some of them have striven hard. In the first place there 
is the influence of the Government, sometimes urging 
authorities to spend, at other times appointing econ- 
omy committees and issuing retrenchment circulars. 
Then there is the continual expansion of the duties 
of local authorities. During the last three years, for 
example, local authorities have been saddled with the 
obligation to provide an A.R.P. service, the dimen- 
sions of which are as yet unknown ; also a domiciliary 
midwifery service—two entirely new services. An 
interesting factor which may cause fluctuations in the 
future is the General Exchequer Grant which is 
periodically revised in accordance with the formula. 
We do not yet know the possible range of variations, 
but the significant point is that this factor is entirely 
beyond the control of the authority. Economic 
causes such as unemployment, trade cycles, migration 
of population, changes in monetary policy, all make 
it difficult for local authorities to keep their rates 
at a steady level. These difficulties are intensified in 
cases where the local authority depends on transfers 
of the profits of trading undertakings for meeting 
some of the rate fund expenditure. One of the many 
arguments against utilising profits in aid of rates is 
that the profits fluctuate and are not therefore a 
dependable source of rate aid. Some local authorities 
whose practice it had been to make substantial 
transfers from electricity profits were placed in a 
dificult position when, in 1930, the provisions of the 


Electricity Supply Act, 1926, which restrict such. 


transfers, became operative. 

Yet there are a few authorities who have managed 
to achieve the almost impossible feat and have not 
altered their rate in the { for some years. A few 
others have been able by long-term planning to 
stabilise the rate for considerable periods, or at the 
worst they have been able to control the trend and 
avoid small fluctuations in either an upward or a 
downward direction. In other areas some degree of 
stabilisation has been effected by the adoption of a 
technique of budgeting known as “ rate rationing.” 
The modus operandi is to fix the rate in the ¢ first, 
and then to require the committees to cut their coats 
according to the amount of cloth which the council 
has allowed them. Much more might be done by 


local authorities in the realm of long-term planning. 
Local authorities often fail lamentably to take a long 
view, a fault partly attributable to the disadvantages 
of the committee system. Administration through 
‘parate committees, though admirable in many 
Ways, discourages the council from planning ahead. 
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While major fluctuations seem difficult to avoid 
there are, however, certain devices which may be 
adopted to avoid those small and irritating fluctua- 
tions whose only virtue appears to be that they 
supply the local Press with a considerable amount of 
“copy.” Some of the devices which can be employed 
are :— 

(a) Insertion of items which can be used as “ shock 
absorbers.’’ A few kinds of expenditure such as 
expenditure on improvements of local roads can 
be varied considerably in different years. It is 
thus possible to release funds for any special non- 
recurring purpose, and at the same time to avoid 
alterations in the rate level. 


(b) The earmarking of an annual sum to be used for 
items of capital expenditure which could quite 
legitimately be met by loan can also be com- 
mended from this point of view. If a certain 
amount of the rate is thus set aside it is possible 
in an emergency to meet the capital expenditure 
from loan and use the funds thus liberated for 
other purposes. 

By making extra debt redemption payments. 

Although this may sound idealistic, it is in opera- 

tion in quite a number of authorities. If the loans 

accounting is on a flexible basis, e.g., where there 
is a consolidated loans fund in_ operation, 
accelerated repayments may be made without 
causing administrative difficulties with sinking 
funds, etc. It is a method for which all the virtues 
can be claimed : it is conservative and economical 
in that it gets rid of debt more quickly than 

would otherwise be the case; and should a 

lean time arrive, the additional contribution can 

be suspended without detriment to the local 
services. 

(d) By making full provision for contingent liabilities. 
This is only common sense, but it is occasionally 
overlooked that income tax assessments and 
financial adjustments resulting from alterations 
in boundaries may remain unsettled for some years 
and should be fully provided for. For example, 
at the present time the income tax liability of 
many authorities on general interest account 
hinges on a test case at present before the Courts. 
Three years’ assessments are already unsettled 
and it will probably be another two years before 
the case is finally settled. In many areas the 
amounts at stake are considerable ; they may be 
equivalent to a rate of anything up to 2d. in the /, 
or even more, in respect of each year. All 
prudent authorities will, therefore, be framing 
their budgets so that ample provision is made 
in case the decision should be unfavourable to the 
local authorities. 

(e) ‘‘ Repairs and renewals ”’ funds are also invaluable ; 
local authorities are not permitted a reserve fund 
for the rate fund (except for special purposes 
such as sea defence works), but they may, by local 
act, obtain powers to establish funds for the 
purpose of equalising the expenditure in con- 
nection with the repair and renewal of mechanical 
vehicles and plant, and also for the repair of build- 
ings. Parliament imposes a limit to the annual 
contribution and prescribes a maximum amount 
for the fund. In addition, many authorities 
operate non-statutory funds of this kind. The 
value of renewals and repairs funds is unques- 
tioned, but, as was recently pointed out in these 
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columns in another connection, they remove a 
certain amount of expenditure from the automatic 
scrutiny it would receive if it had to be included 
in the annual budget. In addition, there is always 
a risk, especially in the case of a non-statutory 
fund, of its being applied to a purpose for which 
the fund was not intended. 

(f) Finally, it has been suggested that local authorities 
should be granted power to establish “ con- 
tingency funds.’’ Such a fund would be for the 
same purposes as the reserve fund of a trading 
undertaking, that is to say it would be to meet 
any extraordinary claim or expenditure. Close 
regulation by statute would be most essential. 
The advocates of such a fund contend that safe- 
guards could be introduced to free the fund from 
risk of abuse, which might follow the partial 
abandonment of the strict annual balance of 
income and expenditure. A contingency fund 
would undoubtedly be of material assistance to 
the authority in its attempts to avoid minor 
fluctuations. But it should be strictly limited in 
amount, and the regulations should be so framed 
as to prevent the use of the fund for a purpose 
other than a genuine contingency, é.g., an out- 
break of infectious disease. But effective regula- 
tions would be difficult to devise and in our view 
there would always be some danger of the fund 
being used, if not improperly, at least unwisely. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of ACCOUNTANCY 
Comparative Figures in Balance Sheets 

Sik,—In connection with the growing practice of 
inserting figures for the previous years in published 
balance sheets, it may be pertinent to consider the 
position of the auditor. 

If he certifies ‘‘ the balance sheet of X., Ltd., dated 
June 30, 1939, as above set forth,’’ does he thereby 
certify the comparative figures for June 30, 1938, which 
are included ? 

Would the auditor be justified in contending that he 
had completed the audit to June 30, 1938, twelve months 
previously, and that thereafter he was only concerned, 
under the terms of his re-appointment, with the figures 
relating to June 30, 1939 ? 

Where a retiring auditor is not re-elected, should 
his successor :— 

(a) Himself audit the previous year’s figures in order 
to satisfy himself as to the accuracy of the figures 
included for comparison, or 

(6) Qualify his certificate to indicate that he has 
not audited the comparative figures relating to 
the previous year ? 

It would be informative to have readers’ opinions. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. A. SIMPSON. 

London, 

June 21. 


Trade Associations 


S1r,—I was very interested in the article published in 
the current issue of ACCOUNTANCY by Mr. H. B. Sheasby 
—‘* The Accountant as Trade Association Secretary.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Sheasby did not mention in his 
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article the present attitude of the majority of Trade 
Association secretaries, who are practising accountants 
in using the trade association as a means of obtaining 
appointments in insolvency work. This is an indirect 
form of touting, especially as some secretaries, imme- 
diately there is any notification of a meeting or a private 
conference of creditors, circularise their members, asking 
if they are interested in the case. I know of at least two 
who have lists of these duplicated each week, and cir- 
cularised to members of the association, asking “ jf 
they are involved in one of the listed cases, would they 
kindly communicate in theiy own interests with the 
Association.” 

In addition they are in a position to secure audits 
through the secretaryship, and in my opinion a practising 
accountant should not act as secretary either directly, or 
indirectly through a trade association, unless he under- 
takes not to make any profit through his secretaryship, 
other than his remuneration. 

I think you will find many practising accountants 
have the same grievance. 

Yours faithfully, 
OXForRD, 
London, 
June 2. 


(The last thing we wish to do in the columns of 
ACCOUNTANCY is to countenance the practices to which 
our correspondent draws attention. In_ his article, 
Mr. Sheasby pointed out that by “ trade associations ” 
he did not mean debt collection agencies. We think it 
will be generally understood that his article referred 
only to trade associations conducted on such lines that 
no question arises of the secretary’s obtaining insolvency 
work through the association.—Editor, ACCOUNTANCY. 


Interchange of Accountants’ Clerks 

Sir,—The overwhelming success of the visit of Their 
Gracious Majesties the King and Queen to America brings 
to mind the subject of the possible interchange of 
accountants’ clerks between Britain and the United 
States mentioned in ACCOUNTANCY nine months ago, 
when it was suggested that very definite benefit might 
be expected to accrue to our profession as a result o! 
the interchange. 

At the present time, perhaps more than ever before, 
events surely point to the fact that personal contacts 
through travel and a general understanding between 
the peoples of the two great English-speaking democracies 
are most desirable. The interchange of accountants’ 
clerks would, no doubt, be helpful in this direction. 

Accountancy methods in the United States differ i 
some respects from those employed in Britain and an 
interchange of clerks would benefit both countries by 
the influx of new ideas. Literature is useful in this 
respect, of course, but nothing like the free flow of ideas 
which would result from practical experience in either 
country is possible through the medium of print. 

American methods in cost accountancy, | think 
deserve particular attention—for example, the ideas 0! 
C. B. Clark, Controller of J. L. Hudson Co., a large 
departmental store in Detroit, on ‘‘ Merchandise Spread 
and ‘‘ Departmental Contribution.” 

Already, by arrangement with the English-Speaking 
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Union, the teaching profession has a very successful 
system of interchange, and although there are, of course, 
practical difficulties to be overcome before the inter- 
change of accountants’ clerks could be arranged, it 
would seem worth while to pursue the matter. 


Yours faithfully, 


F. B. SHARP. 
Leeds, 
June 26. 


MUNICIPAL TREASURERS 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers was held in Edinburgh on June 14 
to 16. 

Mr. John D. Imrie, M.A., B.Com., F.1.M.T.A., F.S.A.A., 
(City Chamberlain of Edinburgh), the President, chose 
for the subject of his presidential address ‘‘ Planning in 
Local Government.” Taking as his text the quotation, 
“Without sound finance no sound government is 
possible ; without sound government no sound finance 
is possible,”” he referred to the growth of the idea and, 
in certain cases, the practice of long term planning, 
and drew attention to the circular issued by the Ministry 
of Health on this subject. This circular reiterated the 
need for making a survey of commitments for at least 
five years ahead. It was suggested by Mr. Imrie that 
it would appear desirable to synchronise this period with 
other five-year periods in local government finance, 
as, for example, the Exchequer grant quinquennium. 
He considered in some detail the objects of a plan and 
indicated that there emerged a clash of financial interest 
as between nation and locality. He pointed out, however, 
that national considerations ought, in the main, to 
have an overriding application. Consideration was 
given to the matters to be taken into account when a 
plan is considered locally; in this connection the 
probable trend of population—its character, whether 
residential or industrial, and its composition, whether 
young or old—as well as the probable trend of revenue, 
must be important factors. 

Other papers were read by Mr. Ernest Long, 
F.ILM.T.A., A.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer, Finchley, 
on“ The Taxation of Land Values,” and by Mr. William 
Adams, F’.1.M.T.A., Borough Treasurer, Wolverhampton, 
on “A Financial Officer’s Concern in the Probable 
Decline of the Population.” 

The Society of Incorporated Accountants was repre- 
sented by Mr. Percy Toothill, President of the Society, 
and the Scottish Branch by Mr. James Paterson, 
Secretary of the Branch. Other members of the Council 
of the Society, who were also present, were Mr. W. Allison 
Davies, C.B.E., Mr. Edmund Lund, M.B.E., Mr. F. 
Woolley, and Mr, Arthur Collins. 


The new President of the Institute is Mr. George E. 


Martin, F.I.M.T.A., F.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer of 
Poplar. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 
INCOME TAX (MILITIAMEN’S PAY 
DEDUCTIONS) 

Mr. Prat asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether payments made by employers to employees, 
serving as militiamen, territorials, etc., will be regarded 
as an allowable charge in the employer’s accounts for 
taxation purposes ? 

Sir J. Stmon : Payments in respect of wages or salary 
made to employees, serving as militiamen, territorials, 
etc., would be allowed as deductions in computing the 
profits of the employer’s business for the purposes of 
Income Tax and National Defence Contribution. 


ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER 
RESERVE—AIR BRANCH 


The Secretary of the Admiralty announces that 
selections will shortly be made for appointment to 
commissions in the Air Branch of the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve (Observer or Pilot) under the following 
conditions. 

The total period of service as an officer in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve will be 10 years, with a pre- 
liminary period of service, as a seamen, of not less than 
six months. One year’s full time training will be required, 
followed by annual periods of 14 days’ continuous train- 
ing together with spare-time flying practice or observer's 
training amounting to a further 14 days. 

Candidates must be British subjects. They must 
have reached a general standard of education at least 
equivalent to that of School Certificate and must have 
a good knowledge of elementary trigonometry and 
mechanics. A high standard of physical fitness is 
required. 

Applications will be considered from candidates over 
17 and under 21 on June 3, 1939, preference being given 
to those over 20. Candidates will thus come within the 
scope of the Military Service Act, 1939, and they will 
therefore be required to serve the first six months of 
their full time training as ratings (seamen) of the Royal 
Naval Special Reserve constituted under that Act, their 
course of training being specially adapted. At the end 
of that six months, if found satisfactory, candidates will 
be transferred to the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
as officers. The Admiralty, however, reserve the right 
to limit the number so transferred as circumstances 
require. 

On satisfactory completion of the six months’ full- 
time training as officers, a payment of £50 will be made. 
Payments of £15 will also be made for each year in which 
annual training is satisfactorily performed subsequently. 

Candidates for these appointments (including those 
who have expressed a preference to serve in the Navy 
when registering under the Military Service Act on 
June 3) must apply on a special form which can be 
obtained, together with detailed regulations, from the 
Secretary of the Admiralty (C.W. Branch), Grosvenor 
Gardens House, Victoria, London, S.W.1. 

Where accepted candidates are undergoing a course 
of instruction at a university, arrangements will be made 
for their period of full-time service to be postponed. 

Vacancies exist both for pilots and for observers, but 
the number of candidates accepted for pilot will, for the 
present, be small. 
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FINANCE 


The Month 
Politics Again 


For the third time this year an encouraging recovery 
in security values has been abruptly checked by 
untoward political developments. Throughout the 
first week of June, prices remained very stable at 
very near the satisfactory level to which they had 
been carried by the strong recovery movement of 
the previous month. 
market’s reviving political optimism, which had 
already been a little damped by the failure of the 
protracted Anglo-Russian conversations to produce 
any concrete results, was severely shaken by a crop 
of rumours of impending German action against 
Danzig. Although these proved quite devoid of 
foundation they were followed by a second and more 
substantial source of anxiety in the form of the 
Japanese blockade of Tientsin, with its direct threat 
to this country’s prestige and Far Eastern interests, 
which was at first expected to produce a major 
political crisis. From 84.3 on June 7 the Financial 
News index of ordinary shares thus declined steadily 
to 79.5 on June 16, after which the tone became 
somewhat firmer, while over the same period the 
index of fixed-interest securities reacted from 120.3 
to 118.8. 


Major Trend Unknown 

Two observations are suggested by these move- 
ments. In the first place it should be noted that, 
in the language of the chart-readers, both the recovery 
of May and the subsequent setback were incon- 
clusive in the sense that they afford no guidance on 
the fundamental question whether the dominant 
trend of markets is downwards or the reverse. On 
the upward movement the index failed to break 
through its previous -high of about 88, while 
on the decline it did not penetrate the post-Albanian 
resistance level of about 79. In common-sense terms 
this behaviour can be more simply described by saying 
that the markets are still entirely dominated by 
politics and as there has been no decisive political 
development since the Albanian invasion, so prices 
have fluctuated indeterminately within a range of 
about 10 per cent. The second outstanding feature 
of recent movements is the firmness with which gilt- 
edged have dominated markets as a whole. This is 
more striking in view of the economic background 
of markets. The unemployment return for May, 


which showed a spectacular reduction in unemploy- 
ment and an increase in employment to 1937 peak 
levels, leaves no doubt that recovery in this country 
is rapidly merging into boom. The revival is not 
absolutely all-embracing, for private investment is 
still hesitant in some industries (notably house- 
building and other durable consumption goods 


At that point, however, the~* 
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in the City 


trade, such as furniture), but it is clear that this is far 
more than offset by the effects of rearmament 
spending, which must soon result in shortages of 
skilled labour and boom conditions in general. While 
it is clear that at such a time industrial companies 
must be making handsome profits, the employment 
return and other industrial indices pointing in the 
same direction have failed either to raise ordinary 
share values or to depress gilt-edged. The indiffer- 
ence of the equity markets may have been due 
partly to fears of the impending proposals for taxa- 
tion of arms profits, though when the new A.P.D. 
was finally announced it had only negligible reactions 
on share values. 
Defence Loan Prospects 

The strength of the gilt-edged market in May and 
early June gave rise to the usual rumours of an early 
Defence loan issue. In this period there was a certain 
revival of trustee borrowing and several issues, 
notably a new South African loan, were successfully 
floated and rapidly achieved very satisfactory 
premiums for the benefit of the City stags. This 
renewed activity in the new issue market met a 
sharp check in the ill success of a £6,000,000 Aus- 
tralian loan, of which 80 per cent. was left with the 
underwriters although the terms had been fixed at 
apparently attractive levels. This result may have 
been due to the rather diminished popularity of 
Australasian securities as a whole. That substantial 
sums of money can be obtained if the issue terms 
are attractive is shown by the fact that for an issue 
of £3,000,000 (less sums converted) of 3} per cent. 
stock of the Hertfordshire County Council (1954-59), 
made later in the month at 96}, applications 
totalling more than {45,000,000 were received. 
So long as large amounts of the Australian loan 
remain undigested it seems unlikely that an early 
Defence loan of any size will be introduced. The 
prospect is further complicated by the fact that 
New Zealand will apparently require finance even in 
excess of the £17,000,000 conversion to be made at 
the latest by the end of the year. It is clear that 
the Dominion’s shortage of sterling is even more 
acute than had been realised, for the import restric- 
tions were not severe enough in the first place and 
have been largely prevented from achieving their 
purpose of rebuilding London funds as the result 
of ill-timed imports of capital goods for the develop- 
ment of secondary industries which in view of 
New Zealand’s restricted internal market can never 
hope to be economically operated. Since the Chan- 
cellor has declared that the British Government 
will not agree to guarantee a New Zealand issue, it 
seems that the conversion operations must inevitably 
be an expensive one. 
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The Stock Exchange Year 


The annual report of the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee for General Purposes throws into relief the 
downward trend of security prices and the severe 
shrinkage in investment during the past two years. 
Though the nominal amount of securities quoted in 
the market increased by {45.9 million over the year 
to the astronomical figure of £17,976.1 million as at 
March 24 last, the value of these securities declined 
during the twelve months by no less than £522.4 
million. Thusa further decline of some 3 per cent. in 
values has been superimposed on a fall in the previous 
year of as much as II] per cent., for in March, 1937, 
when prices had fallen back only moderately from 
the boom peaks of November, 1936, the market 
valuation of a smaller nominal total of securities was 
as high as £19,475.5 million. As will be seen from the 
table which follows, the contraction in market turn- 
over, and even more in the activity connected with 
new issue business, has been still more drastic :— 

Table showing the percentage of rise or fall for the two 
years ended March, 24, 1938 and 1939, in the following 


items :-— 
Percentage 
increase (--) 
or decrease (—) 


1938 1939 
compared compared 
with 1937. with 1938. 
Applications for Official Quotation +0.5 -16 
Applications ~22 29 
Permission < Nominal value 
toDeal | granted ove -18 47 
Settlement Department returns ~29 21 
Transfers certified ‘ os 27 17 
Market value of Securities quoted 
in the Official List a os 1] 3 
( Official List —22 9 
Marks | Supplementary 
recorded « List -34 22 
| Total -26 14 
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As measured by the number of markings, dealings in 
securities quoted in the official list have declined by a 
further 9 per cent., following a reduction of 22 per 
cent., while those in unofficial quoted securities have 
slumped by 22 per cent., after a previous drop of 
34 per cent. This far heavier fall in activity in 
stocks quoted on the supplementary list illustrates a 
prominent characteristic of the present phase in 
markets. For whereas it is typical of a boom that 
interest is keenest in the more speculative type of 
investment, at the present time, when the general 
search for liquidity emphasises the value of being 
able to turn a security into cash at any time, activity 
tends to be confined to the market leaders enjoying a 
wide and continuous market. Figures of markings 
tend actually to understate the extent of the paralysis 
which has gripped markets on the downward move- 
ment, since in active times the tendency is for the 
marking of bargains to be kept down to the minimum. 
Notwithstanding the sad days on which the Stock 
Exchange has fallen, the Committee are able with 
justice to point even to the reduced figures as evidence 
of the important functions which that institution 
performs. Even last year applications were granted 
for dealings in over {£300 million of securities, a 
figure which looks small only by comparison with 
that of {570 million for the previous year or close 
on £700 million for 1936-37. The number of items 
cleared by the Settlement Department was over 
2,200,000, as compared with almost 4,000,000 in 
1936-37. 


Points from Published Accounts 


J. Lyons & Company.—The balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account of J. Lyons & Co. is the only 
one, as far as the writer is aware, which employs decimal 
notation. It is well known that the directors of the 
company are convinced advocates of the decimal system, 
and since 1938 they have put their belief into practice 
in the company’s report. The 1937 figures were shown 
correct to Id. Under the decimal system, for which 
‘two years’ comparative results are now available, the 
accounts show the position to the second place of 
decimals. In other words, they are correct to 100th 
ofa {, which is equivalent to 2.4d. For complete 
decimalisation to the nearest 1d. three figures would 
actually be required. There is, of course, no objection 
'o the two-decimal system, except that it presents the 
shareholder with another monetary multiple, at a time 
when an increasing number of public companies are 
‘pproximating their balance sheet and profit and loss 


figures to the nearest {. For a balance sheet whose 
total exceeds £16} millions and whose trading profits are 
well over {1 million, however, this point is only of formal 
importance. 

The method of striking profits gains in interest each 
year. Shareholders are provided with a total profits 
figure of £1,011,980, which is described in the compre- 
hensive phrase, ‘‘ balance of trading account, including 
dividends from subsidiary and associated companies, 
mortgage and loan interest and transfer fees after 
deducting interest on debenture stock and mortgages, 
directors’ fees, salaries, wages, rents, rates, taxes, repairs 
and other expenses and after providing depreciation and 
reserve for contingencies (including N.D.C.).’"" Each 
year J. Lyons’ profits reach a new record, though 
this involves only a modest advance in disclosed profits, 
since the company’s earnings experience is essentially 
stable. That stability is due, however, ta the directors’ 
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practice of providing undisclosed amounts for con- 
tingencies before striking the balance of profits to be 
brought into the accounts. There is no way of estimat- 
ing the size of these provisions, since they are merged in 
the balance-sheet with ‘‘ trade and other creditors, bills 
payable, credit balances and contingencies reserves.” 
It has been divulged, however, at the recent annual 
meeting, that the contingencies provision was increased 
to take account of A.R.P. expenditure last year, and 
that this method of provision may not ultimately suffice 
for the full charge under this head. Whether this state- 
ment implies that, in some future year, the directors of 
J. Lyons & Co. will consider the disclosure in greater 
detail of actual charges against profits it is impossible 
to say. The company has an unblemished record of 
satisfactory earning power, but the results, as disclosed 
to the shareholder, do not tell the full trading story. 


Great Universal Stores.—During the year to 
March 31, 1939, Great Universal Stores acquired 
further interests in subsidiaries which increased the book 
cost of shares in subsidiary companies from £970,979 to 
£2,197,430. The consolidated balance sheet shows some 
interesting movements resulting from this expansion of 
interests, some of which underline the doubts which have 
been expressed regarding the efficacy of consolidated 
balance sheets in throwing real light on a group’s assets 
position. The consolidated item “‘ goodwill arising on the 
acquisition of shares in subsidiary companies and the 
incorporation in the consolidated balance sheet of their 
assets and liabilities at the book values at which they 
appear in the respective balance sheets of the subsidiary 
companies "’ rose from £407,682 to £998,382. This 
increase has attracted a certain amount of public com- 
ment, since the fixed asset items show relatively small 
increases for the subsidiary companies. Indeed, the 
greater advance is shown in the item “ debtors and 
deposits,”” which, for subsidiary companies (excluding 
the parent concern) increased from £542,359 to 
£1,295,689. The question whether the parent concern 
has paid a fair or a generous price for the new sub- 
sidiaries cannot, in fact, be answered by comparing 
the movement of the goodwill item over the past year. 
It may be that the book values of the fixed assets of the 
subsidiaries in question had been so substantially written 
down that they no longer represented their effective value 
to the new purchaser. In this event, part of the increase 
in the goodwill item would, in effect—though not from 
a strict accounting point of view—be represented by 
the “ undervaluation’”’ of the subsidiary companies’ 
fixed assets. Whether this is the correct presumption 
in this instance cannot be demonstrated from the figures. 
The point is that the goodwill item in the consolidated 
balance sheet gives no accurate indication of the amount 
of intangible assets in the group, since it is arbi- 
trarily determined by the valuations placed upon the 
subsidiaries’ fixed assets. In view, however, of the fact 


that out of the parent company’s total assets of {4,196,817 
no less than £2,818,706 is represented by subsidiary 
interests, it is clear that a consolidated profit and loss 
account would be of considerable use to shareholders, 
although the statement under section 126 of the Com- 
panies Act suggests that the subsidiaries divide their 
profits more or less fully. 
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Depreciation Questions.—The reports of two com. 
panies which have appeared in the past month raise 
questions regarding the treatment of depreciation jp 
published accounts. In their report the directors of 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd., announce that after meeting alj 
trading expenses “ and liberal depreciation of buildings, 
machinery and plant and providing for obsolescence,” 
the sum available for distribution amounts to £479,950, 
This sum is allocated in the profit and loss account, and 
the balance sheet gives effect to the directors’ proposals, 
The question is, however, what amount is represented 
by “liberal depreciation ’’? Fortunately, the balance 
sheet statement of “land, buildings and machinery, 
plant, fittings, etc.,’’ shows explicitly that depreciation 
for the year has absorbed £123,611, while special depre- 
ciation accounts for a further £45,000. Similar figures 
for the preceding year showed depreciation of /81,836, 
without any provision for special depreciation. In 
other words, the company’s net profits have increased 
from £393,259 to £479,950 after charging a total sum 
of £168,611 for depreciation compared with less than 
half that sum in the preceding year. For a true com- 
parison of trading profits, therefore, these sums for 
depreciation may be added back to the disclosed trading 
profits, and the company’s trading position would be 
even more clearly shown if that procedure were adopted 
in the report. 

The Stanton Ironworks’ report for the year to March 
31, 1939, also raises a question of depreciation dis- 
closure. Net profits have increased from £398,884, 
after providing £100,000 for general depreciation, to 
£507,074, after providing an unstated sum for deprecia- 
tion. In this case the fixed assets are shown net in the 
balance sheet, and allow no further computation to be 
made. To this extent the profits comparison between 
the year 1937-38 and 1938-39 is disturbed by the change 
in the method of accounting depreciation. 


Edmundsons Electricity Corporation.—[lectricity 
holding companies have incurred criticism in some 
quarters regarding their trading relations with subsidiary 
companies. From this aspect the change in one item In 
the Edmundsons Electricity Corporation’s profit and 
loss account for the year ended March 31, 1939, is of 
particular interest. In previous years the accounts 
showed a gross trading profit, after deduction of salaries 
and expenses of contracts department. On the debit 
side of the account, an item was charged for net adminis- 
tration expenses, after charging out the relevant amount 
to subsidiary companies. A note on the account—though 
this was not a description of the item—disclosed that 
‘‘a considerable part of the gross trading profit arose 
from contracting and other services rendered to sub- 
sidiary companies in respect of their capital expenditure.” 
Information regarding trading profits has now beet 
expanded. The latest report describes them as “ profits 
derived from supplying to subsidiary companies engineer 
ing and contracting services on capital account, including 
consulting fees on work carried out at selected stations 
and from bulk purchases of consumers’ goods supplied 
to subsidiary companies and others; less balance o 
administration expenses not recovered from such com 
panies.”” This form of words sets out explicitly the 
sources of the group’s trading profit, whose composition" 
in earlier years was only described in general terms. 
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STUDENTS 


ACCOUNTANCY. 


Divisible Profits 


There can be no doubt that divisible profits is one 
of the most difficult topics with which a student has 
to deal when preparing for an examination paper in 
auditing, and the purpose of this article is to suggest 
lines along which he should work and matters for 
which he should look in the cases which he reads. 

First, the student should obtain a clear idea of 
the topic. It deals only with the cash dividends of 
limited companies, and not with such matters as 
bonus share distributions, where the clash between 
the interests of the shareholders and those of the 
creditors is not directly involved. It is primarily 
concerned not with what an accountant or a business 
man might regard as prudent or imprudent but simply 
with what the Courts have permitted or refused to 
permit as dividends and the reasons for the decisions. 

When a student begins his reading on divisible 
profits, it is usual to find him attempting to work 
out the whole question by what could be called 
abstract logic. In most textbooks, a discussion of 
divisible profits begins with the dictum that no 
dividends can be declared out of capital. The student 
will then proceed in his mind to what seems to be a 
correct inference—therefore, dividends can only be 
declared out of profits. All that he seems now to 
require is an answer to the question—what are 
profits? In point of fact, the student who attempts 
to work out the subject along these lines will be 
fortunate if he succeeds in progressing much further. 
In the first place, it would be an extremely difficult 
task to produce a definition of the term “ profits ”’ 
which would satisfy the accountant, the economist 
and the lawyer, and which, at the same time, would 
be in such terms as to be of material help in a prac- 
tical case. In the second place, this line of approach 
would focus all the attention on one side of dividends, 
the declaration of them, and would tend to ignore the 
other side, the payment of them. (Attention was 
(rawn to this important distinction in an article on 
this page of the April issue of ACCOUNTANCY.) 

The importance of the dictum that dividends 
cannot be declared out of capital must be weighed 
very carefully. It may help to give a more correct 
interpretation of the rule if Lord Justice Cotton’s 
‘marks upon it in Lee v. Neuchatel Asphalte Co., Lid. 

1889) are recalled. His Lordship said: “. . . . 
there is nothing in the Companies Acts which says 
that dividends are not to be paid except out of 
profits . . . yet it is well established that the paying 
ofa dividend is not one of the objects of a company, 
and therefore that the capital assets of a company 
Tust not be applied in that way.” Thus it is clear 
that the principle arises out of the doctrine that a 


“ae 


limited company can do nothing which is ultra vires. 

In practice, the doctrine that no dividends may be 
paid out of capital does not seem to have had the 
decisive influence on some of the leading cases as the 
prominence given to it in textbooks might have led 
the student to believe. There are two revealing 
passages in the judgments on Lee v. Neuchatel 
Asphalte Co., Lid. Lord Justice Cotton, in giving his 
judgment, said: ‘ If the directors were to sell what 
was a permanent property of the company and then 
to declare a dividend, that would come within the 
principle . . . that the capital of a company cannot 
be applied for purposes not authorised. But that is 
not the case here, and we must take a reasonable 
and sensible view of the circumstances of this case.” 
Lord Justice Lindley, in agreeing, said: ‘It was 
quite obvious that with respect to such a property 
every ton of stuff got out of that which was bought 
with capital represented a portion of capital. It was 
said that a division of the profit arising from the sale 
of such was a return of capital. If that was so, it is 
not, at all events, such a return of capital as is 
prohibited ....” Apart from the fact that the 
two passages appear to contain an element of con- 
tradiction, it is interesting to note that, in each case, 
the last sentence seems almost to brush to one side 
the dictum concerning the declaration of dividends 
out of capital. 

It is not meant to imply that the dictum can be 
ignored. But there is plenty of evidence in the 
leading cases to suggest that its practical application 
is extremely difficult, that it has not had a decisive 
influence on many of these cases, and that its import- 
ance, at any rate in practice, has been over-emphasised 
in textbooks. 

The Courts are always disposed to look carefully 
at other aspects of the question. There are, in the 
first place, the Articles of Association. In almost 
every case on divisible profits, the student will find 
the Court consulting the Articles to see if they throw 
any light on the particular situation. If they do, they 
can be conclusive and the Court of Appeal laid down 
in Verner v. General and Commercial Investment Trust, 
Lid. (1894) that in determining whether a 
dividend might or might not be paid by a company, 
regard was to be had to the constitution of the 
company and its Articles. 

In the second place, it will be found that the Court 
inquires very closely about the effect of the dividend 
or proposed dividend upon the creditors of the 
company. Obviously, this is a matter of first-rate 
importance and the words of Lord Justice Cotton in 
Lee v. Neuchatel Asphalte Co., Lid., are sufficient to 
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illustrate the point. His Lordship said: “If it 
could be shown that this dividend was declared ‘ for 
the purposes of fraud . . . and that . . . the com- 
pany has thereby taken away from its creditors a 
portion of the capital which was available for their 
debts’... then this Court would interfere to 
prevent such improper dealing.” 

Finally, there is an aspect of these cases to which 
too little attention is usually given, namely, the 
marked reluctance of the Courts to cramp ordinary 
business enterprise or to interfere with the honestly 
exercised discretion of the directors. In Lee- v. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., Ltd., Lord Justice Cotton 
said: ‘‘ But when the Court sees that the directors 
of the company have acted fairly and reasonably in 
ascertaining whether this is in reality a part of the 
capital assets or not, then the Court is very unwilling 
to interfere with the discretion of the directors who 
have the management and regulation of the affairs of 
the company.”’ In Dovey and others v. Cory (1901), Lord 


PUBLICATIONS 


Papers on Accounting Principles and Procedure. 
(Presented at the 5lst Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Accountants, 1938). (Pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Accountants, 
New York. Price $1.0 net.) 


The papers are related to the standardisation of 
accounting principles, the relationship between legal 
and accounting concepts, the ambit of accounting 
certificates, and modern developments in costs 
budgets and control, as well as special accounting 
points relating to domestic legislation and the pro- 
fession in the United States. 

Two lines of thought would appear to distinguish 
our accounting brethren in America, namely : 


(1) They are not easily satisfied with the mere 
application of prudential maxims involving a bias of 
error towards under-valuation, but demand closer 
attention to problems of value and apportionment as 
against costs, deferred charges, changing price levels 
and appreciation as well as depreciation. 

(2) Their insistence that the adjustment of values 
for balance sheet purposes should not be carried out 
so as to disturb irregularly the truth of the year’s 
income sheet (profit and loss account), the latter 
being considered as due for adjustment only in 
relation to changes of value arising in its period. 

Thus healthy distinction is made between adjust- 
ments to be met out of surplus and those to be met 
out of current income. In some regards the use of 


fluctuation accounts is suggested to cover the 
essential change between the values affecting revenue 


The Month’s 
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Macnaghten said: ‘‘ And I do not think it desirabj. 
for any tribunal to do that which Parliament ha; 
abstained from doing—that is, to formulate precis 
rules for the guidance or embarrassment of busines 
men in the conduct of business affairs.”’ 

No general discussion of the matter can be regarded 
as a substitute for a thorough reading of the case. 
Each case should be carefully considered on its owy 
merits and the student would do well to ayojd 
generalisations and to remember one or two remarks o/ 
the then Lord Chancellor in the judgment he delivered 
in Dovey and others v. Cory. Referring to the payment 
of dividends out of capital, his Lordship said: “| 
doubt very much whether such questions can ever be 


treated in the abstract at all. . . . It is easy to lay 
down as an abstract proposition that you must not 
pay dividends out of capital . . . but what ar 


profits and what is capital may be a very difficult, 
and sometimes an almost impossible, problem ty 
solve.” 


Publications 


and the values carried to balance sheet. Expressed 
in another form, there is reference to that field of 
adjustment which arises when we emerge, as it were 
from “operating accounting” to “ proprietorship 
accounting.”’ The usual difficulties with regard to 
the definitions of cost are, of course, recognised, but 
the problem stated as to what is cost “ out” wher 
the costs “in” have varied (which we usually leave 
to the cost accountant) clearly defines the intention 
to prepare a considered income statement. 

One notes, then, the disposition to apply some 0! 
the technique of cost accounting in the financiil 
accounts, and a direct evidence of this is the state- 
ment that straight line depreciation is more com: 
monly used in America than here, because of it 
incorporation in the cost basis. 

The consideration of depreciation involves the us 
of a slightly different terminology, yet carrying # 
emphasis of descriptive application by emphasisit: 
the relationship of annual depreciation to the rate 
of charges of public utility concerns. There is thi: 
emphasised a desire to pay special regard to thi 
supposed year to year depreciation effect. Alongsié 
this one sees a demand that appreciation (“ wn! 
ups” and “write ins”) should not be disregarde 
and problems of revaluation (even in relation to pt 
levels) clearly receive more consideration there thé 
here. The consequent recalculation of annual dept 
ciation is considered. Devaluation of assets | 
deduction from surplus tends to be treated (perhay 
not convincingly) as an error in previous incol 
statements, but the corresponding adjustment aga! 
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surplus is underlined as a dangerous proceeding, 
liable to encourage a practice of overstating income. 

Deferred charges, which represent capital sacrifice 
proper for charge over a period of “ service,” are 
emphasised as proper to charge over the years of 
income concerned, and not to be charged, either 
initially or ultimately, against surplus. Outstanding 
cost re re-funded loans is debated as (i) a charge 
against surplus, or (ii) a carry forward. 

The trend of thought is then that the year to year 
income calculation should be a primary object of 
accounting and be covered in terms by the accounting 
certificate as well as the certification of a true state 
of affairs. The attempts at enforcement by public and 
semi-public bodies of accounting certificates to 
certify that accounting principles are consistent and 
in accordance with general practices may be taken 
as of special significance. One detects a reason for 
this in the desire to create a statistical result of 
“income per share,’’ a valuation concept of a special 
character and use. 

The papers are highly condensed and defy ordinary 
processes of review. The reviewer is embarrassed by 
the amount of matter he cannot refer to. It is for 
that reason that the book may be commended for 
serious study by research accountants and by those 
who do not agree that accounting practices should be 
allowed to dissolve into an easy acceptance of broad 
prudential formule (with non-uniform variations) but 
rather that we should seek the application of a 
logically considered and comprehensive technique. 

P. TAGGART. 


Voluntary Liquidation. By A. C. Hooper, 
Solicitor. (Gee & Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Lon- 
don. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


This is a second edition by the same author of a 
book first published in 1930. Most standard works, 
following the example of the legislature, deal 
primarily with compulsory liquidation and in a 
subsidiary fashion only with voluntary liquidation. 
The work is designed to give a comprehensive 
survey of the law relating to voluntary liquidation. 
The text covers 126 pages and the book contains 
as appendices (1) Forms, (2) Material sections of 
the Companies Act, 1929, (3) Companies (Winding-up) 
Rules in full. Chapter I gives a useful chronological 
list of the more important features of procedure 
met with in the course of voluntary liquidation. 
The remaining chapters under various respective 
headings (e.g., Appointment of Liquidator where 
Company Insolvent, Proxies, Debts Provable, Land- 
lords and Rent, Disclaimer, Contributories, Calls, 
Fraudulent Preference, Compromises and Arrange- 
ments, etc.) are built up from an analysis of the 
Companies Act, 1929, the Companies Winding-up 
Rules and Case Law. 

Where possible the text appears to follow the 
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wording of the appropriate section of the Companies 
Act and also of the Court judgment applicable, but 
the absence of quotation marks or other indication 
leaves the reader in doubt as to how much is 
author’s comment and how much established law. 

In dealing with Fraudulent Preference the reference 
to the M.I.G. Trust, Ltd., case (1933) fails to make 
clear the full effect in practice of the decision. It 
omits to mention the increase in measure of the 
onus on the liquidator to prove the intention ta 
prefer. 

Jt must not be taken that the two preceding 
paragraphs are written in any condemnatory sense. 
The book in its present form is a valuable work, 
but could have been touched-up in one or two 
subsidiary respects before the second edition was 
published.—D. MAnony. 


Cost Accounting. By John J. W. Neuner, Ph.D., 
C.P.A. (New York). (Business Publications, 
Inc., Chicago. Price $4 net.) 


Manual of Cost Accounts. By H. Julius Lunt, 


F.C.A., F.C.W.A., and Arthur H. Ripley, 
F.C.W.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
London. Price 8s. 6d. net.) 


It is perhaps unfortunate that the average 


* practising accountant so seldom comes into con- 


tact with cost accounting that his knowledge of 
the subject is more or less confined to rather vague 
recollections of examination studies. His conception 
of costing thus tends to be limited to the idea of 
detailed summaries of expenses set out in standard 
form to arrive at the total cost of production and 
to provide a means of comparison of expenditure 
at regular periods. This is no doubt due to two 
factors. In the first place, save in industrial areas, 
the majority of businesses are of a commercial 
nature or are too small to justify the existence of a 
costing system. In the second place, the increasing 
complexity of modern cost accounting has trans- 
formed it from its original place as a branch of 
accountancy to a profession demanding whole-time 
attention. 

Nevertheless, it is desirable that the accountant 
should be in a position to test the efficiency of any 
system and to discuss and advise on the problems 
arising in its application. To the reader who is 
denied practical acquaintance with the subject, 
Neuner’s ‘‘ Cost Accounting "’ can serve a most 
useful purpose. It is a comprehensive survey, and, 
in keeping with the more advanced books on the 
subject, concentrates on standards of efficiency of 
production rather than on total cost of production. 
The first section is devoted to an explanation of 
the mechanism whereby cost statements are built 
up and to a detailed examination of the various 
cost account books and forms, with numerous 
examples. The methods of accounting for materials, 
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labour and overheads are dealt with at length and 
such questions as factory wage systems and the 
pricing of requisitions receive detailed attention. 
Intended as a text-book for the more advanced 
student, each chapter is followed by a set of ques- 
tions for review and problems selected largely 
from the examinations of the Certified Public 
Accountants and the American Institute of 
Accountants. The second section deals with the 
more advanced forms of cost control, such as 
standard costs and estimates, budgetary control, 
etc. Standard costs involves the fixing of a standard 
cost of production under normal economical working 
conditions and proceeds to an analysis of variations 
from this predetermined standard of efficiency. It 
can be applied to most forms of costing regardless 
of the unit on which the cost system is based, 
whether it be job costs, process costs or assembly 
costs, and may be said to reach its maximum 
efficiency where a system of budgetary control is 
in operation. The author, in the course of an 
admirable exposition of the system, discusses prob- 
lems arising out of varying costs of raw materials 
and labour, and the difficulties of fixing a standard 
for manufacturing expenses. One feature which 
is worthy of note is the introduction of a description 
of actual systems in use by individual manufacturers. 

The book closes with a contributed chapter 
entitled ‘“‘ Re-examination of Cost Accounting,” 
which provides food for thought on various aspects 
of cost even as applied to cases where no costing 
system is in operation. Particularly interesting 
is the comparison of what are termed “ sunk ”’ 
costs with “ out-of-pocket’ costs, in which in 
regard to the question as to whether it would pay 
to replace machinery before the end of its useful 
life a distinction is drawn between the book cost 
of depreciation of the old machine and the true 
cost involved in retaining such equipment. As 
far as the old machine is concerned, the expenditure 
on its purchase represents sunk or irrecoverable 
cost, and the true depreciation cost is the cost of 
giving up what it would fetch if sold, i.e., amortisation 
of its second-hand value over the remaining period 
of its useful life. The true comparative cost of the 
new machine is depreciation together with interest 
on the net outlay involved in the exchange. 
Economies and efficiencies in other directions may 
thus be more than offset by these additional 
comparative costs. 

“Manual of Cost Accounts ”’ is now in its seventh 
edition and is so well known as to call for little 
comment. Intended primarily for students, it repre- 
sents in a concise form the elementary principles 

_ of cost accounting without attempting to do more 
than refer in general terms to the more advanced 
aspects of the subject.—G. MorGAN. 


’ 
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Statistical Testing of Business-Cycle Theories 
(1).-A Method and its Application t 
Investment Activity. By J. Tinbergen. 
League of Nations Economic Intelligence Ser. 
vice, Geneva, 1939. (Allen & Unwin. Price 
3s. 6d.) 

This work represents the first instalment of a new 
series of studies planned as a complement to Professo; 
Haberler’s ‘ Prosperity and Depression.’”’ — The 
object of the series is to check up trade cycle theories 
against the facts. At this preliminary stage Pro. 
fessor Tinbergen (who is a distinguished Dutch 
economist) contents himself with explaining his 
method in simple language and trying it out against 
statistics of investment in residential building and 
railway rolling stock in the United Kingdom, Ger. 
many, the United States of America, France and 
Sweden. The method (known to the initiated as 
“multiple Correlation Analysis ’’) is full of pitfalls 
and there is some division of opinion among pro- 
fessional statisticians whether it is capable of being 
applied to institutional data with intelligible results 

The casual reader will do well to ignore the technical 
part of the argument and concentrate upon thy 
charts of the type shown on page 56, which “ explains 
investment activity in the United States by referenc 
to statistics of profits, prices of iron, short-term 
interest rates and share yields, all “ lagged”’ six 
months. Admitted that the explanation “ works’ 
from 1919 to 1933, the unsolved problems are (I 
whether it would “ work ” say from 1933 to 1940 and 
(2) whether some other “ explanation ” might not be 
found to “ work ”’ equally well. Much more investi- 
gation will be required before this position can by 
settled one way or the other.—L. R. Connor. 


HONOUR TO SCOTS LAW 
EXAMINER 


The King has been pleased, on the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State for Scotland, to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Charles Milne, K.C., to be Shen 
of Dumfries and Galloway in room of the Right Hon 
Lord Kinross, resigned. 

Mr. Milne, whose father was an Aberdeenshire Doctor 
of Medicine, was educated at Edinburgh. Universit) 
where he graduated M.A., LL.B., and was called t 
the Bar in 1904, becoming K.C. in 1932 

During the war he held a number of appointment 
From 1925 to 1928 he was Junior Counsel to the Secretat\ 
for Scotland under the Private Legislation Procedu" 
(Scotland) Act, 1899. From 1913 to 1935 he we 
Unionist Member of Parliament for West Fyfe. For 
number of years he was lecturer in Scots Law in Edin 
burgh University, resigning in 1936. For some year 
Mr. Milne has been Examiner in Scots Law to th 
Society of Incorporated Accountants’ and his pl 
motion to the Sheriffdom of such an important pé" 
of South-West Scotland is a matter of gratification ' 
the Society’s Scottish members. 
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Incorporated Accountants’ Research Committee 


DESIGN OF ACCOUNTS 
The Incorporated Accountants’ Research Committee have undertaken the task of preparing specimen forms of accounts 
for various businesses and professions. Some of the specimen forms have already aco in pees issues as follows :— 


General Forms of Accounts ... ose . April, 1937 Hotels... . ove .-. June, 1938 
Executors and Trustees a en June, 1937 Laundries sii ne sins ee --- July, 1938 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers ... eee ‘October, 1937 Medical Practitioners ... éa0 oes August, 1938 
Brickworks .... November, 1937 Motor Transport ms sas ... September, 1938 
Building and Estate Development .... December, 1937 Printers ... aie aise aah October, 1938 
Cinemas and Dance Halls ee vi January, 1938 Rubber Companies = ne ... November, 1938 
Cotton Merchants pa a coe February, 1938 Schools ... ‘as nee -.. December, 1938 
Engineers... oes _— or exe he 1938 Shipping .. ose ck oes ons January, 1939 
Farms... eae nt 7 = . April, 1938 Solicitors ie ea wae ise March, 1939 
Garages ide as oe 2, .. May, 1938 Stockbrokers... — ‘ice one ... April, 1939 
“Textile Manufacturers... ... May, 1939. 


Useful criticisms and suggestions which have been received from readers on the forms of accounts already published are 
being carefully considered by the Research Committee. The accounts—which should not be regarded as model accounts, but as 
bases for more definite formulation—are published with an invitation to readers to submit their comments and criticisms. 

A design for bakery accounts is set out below. 


BAKERY 
A. MANUFACTURING ACCOUNT FOR YEAR [| —-_s—s EERSTE 
Confec- Confec- - 
Bread tionery Total Bread tionery Total 
£ £ £ 
|. Materials Consumed : (ad- |. Transfer to Trading Ac- 

justed for stocks of count : ; 

materials) Cost of Goods com- 
Flour _ mee cas - pleted 
Fruit, Salt and Yeast 
Milk 
Edible Oil 


c ee ree win — 


Il. Direct Wages : 
Auto-Bakery ... 
Hand Bakery 
State Insurance 


III. Direct Expenses : 
Waxed Paper 
Bread Bags 


Prime Cost of Produc- 
tion ane a - 
[V. Indirect Expenses : : 
(a) Standing sigan : 
Wages 
Foremen — 
Storekeepers, etc. 
Rent 
Rates 
Insurance 
Depreciation : 
Land and Buildings... 
Plant and Machinery 


(}) Variable Charges : 
Repairs to Buildings 
Repairs to Plant and 

Machinery 
Repairs to Ovens 
Tools and Utensils ... 
Power and Light 


Heating one .o = — 
Water .. : . — 
Carriage " Inwards a 
Sacks ... , . — - 


Miscellaneous Bakery 
Expenses ... oo — 
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B.-TRADING ACCOUNT. 


Confec- 


Confec- 
Bread tionery Total Bread tionery Tota] 
£ £ £ £ £ { 
\. Cost of Goods Sold : Il. Sales: . 
Wholesale : 


Cost of completed goods 
(from Manufacturing 
Account)... ope 

Add Stock of com- 
pleted goods at com- 

mencement 


Own Shops ae 
Hotels, Schools, etc. 
Retailers 

Van Rounds 


Deduct Stock of com- III. Sundry Sales : 
pleted goods at end ... Sweepings, etc. 


Balance: Gross Profit 
on Sales : 

Transferred to Profit 

and loss Account 


¥#. 


C.— PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


£ £ £ t 
IV. Gross Profit on Sales—-brought 


VII. Transport : 
(a) Horse Transport : down : 
a | Bread - jas = - 


Horsekeep oa , . 
Repairs to Vans _... =e Confectionery... 
Repairs to Harness ... wa : | 
Repairs to Stables 
Wages . 

V. Discounts Received 


Depreciation of Vans 
Depreciation of Horses 
Depreciation of Stables 


VI. Interest : 
} Bank ... - 
Investments ... 


(b) Motor Transport : 
Petrol and Oil was - _ 
VII. Miscellaneous Receipts : 


Repairs is oe 

Licences and Insurance Property Rents, less Out- 

Wages sai ah goings = = — 
Depreciation of Motors Sundries — 


Obsolescence of Motors 


VIII. Advertising 


IX. Administration : 
Salaries hice See rae --- 
Pensions ea palo ak | 

Rent, Rates and Insurance... - | 

| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


Light and Heating ... is 
Printing and Stationery... -- 
Postages — 
Telephone _... ae or — 
Sundry Office Expenses... — 
Depreciation of Office Furni- 
ture eee eee eee 
Trade Subscriptions and Con- 
tributions ian 
Travelling [-xpenses... 
Bank Charges 


Directors’ Fees 
Audit Fees 
Law Charges 


XI 


NII 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVII 


AVI 
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C.—PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT—Continued. 


£ £ 

X. Finance : 

Discounts allowed 

Bank Interest = 

Debenture Interest . 

Bad Debts and Debt Collec- 
tion Expenses ‘ 

Discount on Bills 


D.—SHOPS TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


£ £ | £ £ 


\I. Goods consumed : | VIII. Sales 
| 


Purchases , 
Add Stock at Commenc cement 


Debit Stock at End 


Cost of Goods Sold 


XII. Balance, Gross Profit carried 
down 


XU. Premises : IX. Gross Profit—brought down ... 


Rent and Rates ae - 
Insurances. ve -- 
Heating and 1 Aghting 

Repairs a a — 
Depreciation 

Cleaning 


MIV. Selling : 
Wages and State Insurance... 
XV. Delivery : 
Wages and Commission 
Bags and Paper = 
Repairs of Hand Carts 
Depreciation of Hand Carts... 


\VI. Administration : 


Office Saiaries , 
Postages and Telephone 
Sundry Office Expenses 


\VIL. Finance : 


Discount and Allowances ... 
Bad Debts 


\VIIL. Net Profit : 


Carried to Profit and Loss | 
Appropriation Account 
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« 
E.—-PROFIT AND LOSS APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
wis £ | £ f 
XIX. Directors’ Remuneration — X. Balance from last year , - 
XX. Income Tax and N.D.C. Deduct Final Dividends paid - 
XXI. Transfer to Reserve ... sa 
XXII. Interim Dividends _... ; 
XXIII. Balance Carried Forward XI. Profit brought down : 
Bakery aioe 
Shops 4 
XII. Transfers from Reserves Py 
W 
Gr 
STATISTICS Te 
New Capital Issues * 
ANI 
The following statistics should be considered in relation to the Professional Note on the subject appearing on page 360) bo 
of this issue. The statistics have been compiled by the Midland Bank Ltd. They exclude all borrowings by the Ans 
British Government for purely financial purposes and shaves issued to vendors. Ar) 
ATT 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION or NEW CapiITAL ISSUES IN Summary Table of New Capital Issues 
rHe Unirep KIncpom By Montus (000 OMITTED) Bak 
India Other m 
mee , : Five months to Ba 
United and British loveign Year Month of May "ir 31 Year to May3l ' 
Kingdom Ceylon countries countries Total ; Bari 
» » 4 ‘ 4 
in 4 f 4 f 1919 17,541,000 63,476,000 118,255,000 Ben’ 
Jan., 1937 24,802 — 2,405 407 27,614 1920 20,861,000 213,672,000 | 387,735,000 Biar 
a « « 98 = 1921 17,187,000 90,302,000 260,540,000 
Feb. ., 8,043 31 2,581 17 10,672 1922 35,783,000 146,157,000 | 271,651,000 | 
Mar. 9,756 34 1,467 41.237 1922 26,845,000 88,762,000 178,273,000 BLak 
Apl. 7,135 4,792 20 11,947 1924 34,836,000 86,804,000 201,591,000 Bros 
é 214 9 Wi] 1925 33,748,000 100,703,000 237,359, 
May e 8,313 — 1,000 2 097 11,411 1926 10,888,000 102,413,000 22 1,607,000 ] 
- - 1927 34,516,000 139,729,000 | 290,582,000 Brov 
5 mos. 58,050 1,064 = 13,342 445 72,901 1928 39,275,000 161,244,000 336,229,000 q 
: . ai 1929 21,131,000 170,145,000 371,421,000 Bu 
aa nani iad om ‘pn 4 a i 1930 37,899,000 $5 212,238,000 URR 
Year 138,768 1,634 23,304 7,200 170,906 1931 11,010,000 58,08: 165,608,000 I 
1932 12,296,000 57, "304,000 87,888,000) Butr: 
Jan., 1938 6,520 945 7,465 1933 14,614,000 51,787,000 107,521,0) r 
ce ‘ ‘ 9 409 1934 22,441,000 56,974,000 | 138,055,000 
a 13,847 3,000 2,402 19,248 1935 19,728,000 65,435,000 Caln, 
mar. * 6,305 87 6,392 1936 19,505,000 90,573,000 L 
Apl. _,, 4,803 311 5,114 1937 11,411,000 | 72,901,000 347 OO CAMP} 
é 3516 O11: = 97 3 1938 27,323,000 65,542,000 163,547,000 a 
May ,, 16,516 10,213 594 27,323 on 6611000 33°287,000 | 85,843,000 CarRI 
« ; ace : Fa aad v 
5 mos. 47,990 14,556 2,996 65,542 Cast 
a : New Capital Issues by Months L 
June _,, 8,149 360 8,509 P y CHEET 
July _,, 11,202 27 = 3,931 28 ~—«:15, 188 l P, 
Aug. _,, 1,763 421 2,184 Month 1936 1937 1938 1939 Cup, 
Sept. 1,611 . 37 1,648 , | £ Pl 
Oct. 1,781 331 516 2,628 January 33,963,149 | 27,614,265 7,464,872 R58, CHILDS 
Nov. _e,, 10,928 100 1,152 622 12. 802 February 19,687,120 | 10,671,858 19,248,438 B: 
- a0 ‘ "earn March 6,961,500 | 11,257,125 6,391,772 896,08 Cc 
Dec. 4 9,322 - 274 9,596 April 10,456,037 | 11,947,382 5,113,715 1,788, pane 
; ae —_ --— May 19,505,122 11,410,592 | 27,322,880 6,611,2) OLTOD 
Year 92,746 458 20,826 4,067 118,098 _ 706 08 Sh 
Five months 90,572,928 72,901,222 | 65,541,677 3,200, 6 ~ Couzse 
Jan., 1939 10,274 3,584 13,858 June 18,410,698 24,514,648 | 8,509,247 str 
Feb. _,, 6,973 1,159 8,132 July 24,402,925 | 20,305,459 | 15,188,116 Crow, 
Mar. .,, 2,649 26 22] 2 897 August ... 6,194,413 | 7,141,184 | 2,184,057 a 
/ = ~ "70 September 9,546,101 | 1,963,697 1,648,504 
oe is syed Ry ~ eed October 26,943,859 | 13,855,183 2,627,853 Ckownt 
‘ lay ” 1,483 5,128 6,611 November 20,939,125 | 12,400,174 | Ma 
aa mas x ——— December | 20,211,176 | 17,824,624 9,595,909 = CURRAN 
5 s 525 2 ——— |- ——_ —|—— Pecan 
~ coe. 22,529 10, 537 221 33, 287 Year 217,221,225 | 170,906,191 | 118,097,565 —— CTHBE 
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Society of Incorporated Accountants 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS 
May, 1939 


Passed in Final 


Order of Merit. 
ApaMs, FREDERICK STEPHEN, County Accountant’s Depart- 
ment, Kent County Council, Maidstone. (First Certificate 
of Merit and First Prize.) 


PALMER, REGINALD, Clerk to Hubert Cashman (Holmes- 
White, Herbert & Co.), London. (Second Certificate of 
Merit and Second Prize.) 


Warp, SYDNEY, Borough Treasurer’s Office, Gravesend 
(Third Certificate of Merit.) 

GILBERT, RICHARD ERNEsT, Clerk to Fred W. Buzzacott 
(Buzzacott, Lillywhite & Co.), London. (Fourth Certifi- 
cate of Merit.) 

TuRNER, CHARLES BRIAN GODSELL, Clerk to Cash, Stone & 
Co., London. (Fifth Certificate of Merit.) 


Alphabetical Order. 

AtLEN, NoRMAN KeEyYMER, formerly Clerk to Bolton, Pitt 
& Breden, London. 

ANDERSON, JOHN EL Is, Clerk to Chalmers, Wade & Co., 
Liverpool. 

ARGENT, ARTHUR GEORGE, Clerk to Allan G. Hill, London. 

Armitt, ARTHUR, Deputy Borough Treasurer, Heywood. 

ArnoTT, EpGAR ALFRED, Clerk to Cole, Dickin & Hills, 
London. 

Attwoop, RALPH MONTAGUE, Clerk to A. C. Roberts, Wright 
& Co., London. 

BAKER, LESLIE THOMAS BrRIDGEs, Clerk to Bland, Fielden 
& Co., Colchester. 

Barp, Davip ERNEsT, formerly Clerk to Lawrence, Hann 
& Best, London. 

Barry, KeEvIN Patrick, Clerk to F. R. O’Connor, Dublin. 

BENTLEY, EpGar, Clerk to G. L. Hirst, Dewsbury. 

BLADES, BENDIX BLADES, Clerk to Clark, Battams & Co., 
London. 

BLAKE, ROBERT NORMAN, Clerk to Alfred Wroot, Grimsby. 

BROADHURST, GEOFFREY, Clerk to Charles D. Buckle & Co., 
Bradford. 

Brown, NoRMAN Epwarp, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Taunton. 

— JouHN HENRY, Clerk to Painter, Mayne & Walker, 
ondon. 

BUTTERWORTH, ERNEST, Clerk to T. N. Steel (T. N. Steel 
& Co.), Huddersfield. 

Cain, Francis THomas, Clerk to Reginald L. Tayler (Reginald 
L. Tayler & Co.), London. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, Clerk to James Condie & Co., Dunfermline. 

CARRINGTON, JEFFREY VALENTINE, Clerk to Edward A. 
Woods, Northampton. 

Castle, Eric Frank, Clerk to Chantry, Button & Co., 

London. 

CHEETHAM, JoHN Duncan Ritcuig, Clerk to Highfield, 
Prichard & Mumby, Liverpool. 

Cup, Joun RicHarD, Clerk to T. Harold Platts (T. Harold 
Platts & Co.), Birmingham. 

(aitps, RayMonp KEITH, Clerk to Walter Holman (Allen, 

P Baldry, Holman & Best), London. 

CLARK, Joun, Clerk to Cryer & Kitchen, Keighley. 

LION, JOHN FREDERICK, City Treasurer’s Department, 
Sheffield. 

Covtson, WitttaM RIDDLE, formerly Clerk to J. W. Arm- 

. strong & Sons, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

ee — LONGRIDGE, City Treasurer's Department, 
eds. 


CROWTHER, Norman, Clerk to Shuttleworth & Haworth, 

m Manchester. 

-VRRAN, JOHN JosEPH, Clerk to Gerald J. Moore, Dublin. 

“THBERT, JoHN GEORGE WILSON, Clerk to J. F. Wreford 
(Simpson, Wreford & Co.), London. 

AMKEVALA, HORMAZDIAR FREDOON, Clerk to B. S. B. 

Bilimoria (S. B. Billimoria & Co.), Bombay. 

BY, Norman, Clerk to H. Worsley & Son, Bolton. 


Dar 


DarRK, WALTER JOHN, Clerk to R.G. Rutter, 
Treasurer, Batley. 

Das, LALA HIMANSU, B.Sc., formerly Clerk to S. R. Batliboi 
& Co., Calcutta. 

Datta, MAHESH, M.A., LL.B., formerly Clerk to S. B. 
Billimoria & Co., Lahore. 

Davis, CHARLES TREVOR MorGAN, Clerk to I. J. Warren 
& Son, Haverfordwest. 

DEELEY, CHARLES HAROLD FRASER, Clerk to Harold Brown 
& Co., Birmingham. 

DENNIs, CHARLES GEORGE, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Borough of Malden & Coombe, New Malden. 

DERRY, EDWARD GEORGE CHADWICK, Clerk to Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. 

DuGGAN, ROBERT HENRY GRIFFIN, Clerk to Edward Thomas 
Peirson & Sons, Coventry. 


EMMEL, ALEXANDER FELIXIEN, Clerk to Christopher Waller, 
London. 

EMMINGS, THOMAS JAMES JACKSON, 
Office, Southampton. 

Evans, THomas JOHN, Clerk to G. A. Watkins (Jennings 
& Watkins), Neath. 

Evans, WILLIAM Erppior, B.A., City Treasurer's Department, 
Bangor, North Wales. 


Fetmn, EDWARD ARTHUR, Clerk to Stagg, Mather & Hough, 
Paris. 

FLETCHER, DouGLas LEsLig, Clerk to Walter E. 
Sheffield. 

FRENCH, CLIFFORD ALBERT, Borough Treasurer’s Office, 
Southampton. 

FRYER, ARNOLD WILLIAM, Clerk to Whitehead & Aldrich, 
Preston. 

FRYER, JOHN ANTHONY, Clerk to E. Cassleton Elliott (Cassle- 
ton Elliott & Co.), London. 


GEE, LESLIE GoRDON, Clerk to W. H. Roberts & Co., London. 

GEORGE, FRANCIS THoMaAS, Clerk to G. A. Watkins (Jennings 
& Watkins), Neath. 

GHOSE, BRAJADULAL, B.Com., formerly Clerk to S. N. 
Mukherji, Calcutta. 

Gittott, Axrsec, Clerk to Carline, Watson, Bird & Co., 
Chesterfield. 

GOULD, CHARLES CLIFFORD WarBoys, Clerk to Harper 
& Broom, London. 

Govett, Epwarp Keitn, Clerk to Murray E. J. Pearce 
(Wheatley, Pearce & Co.), Poole. 

GREGG, VERNON STEWART, Clerk to Milne, Gregg & Turnbull, 
London. 


Hate, Ronatp James, Clerk to Bryce, Hanmer & Co.’ 
Liverpool. 

Hatt, CEpRIc HERBERT, Clerk to Lucas, Warley & Lucas, 
London. 

Hat, Witt1AM Horner, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & Co., 
Hull. 

HALLER, ARTHUR ABE, formerly Clerk to Gill & Johnson, 
Nairobi. 

HALLEY, Epwarp, Clerk to W. A. Deevy (W. A. Deevy 
& Co.), Waterford. 

HA.Liipay, JosEPH WiLLIAM, Clerk to Evans Smith, Booth- 
royd & Co., London. 

Hanps, Howarp Ronatp, Clerk to Aston, Wilde & Co., 
Birmingham. 

HarDING, Er1Ic WILFRED, Clerk to Gully, Stephens, Ross 
& GREGORY, London. 
HEYDON, ALFRED Epwarp, Clerk to Armitage, Norton, 
Boyce & Co., London. 
Hipps, LEWEN Epwarb GEORGE, Clerk to A. C. ’. Hardwicke, 
Weymouth. 

Hickmott, FRANK VERNON, Clerk to A. E. Quaife & Gower, 
London. 

Ho.iincs, PerctvaL ALBERT, Clerk to E. Furnival Jones 
(Allan Charlesworth & Co.), Cambridge. 

HOLYLAND, SIDNEY ALFRED, Clerk to J. C. Carr Braint 
(Carr Braint & Johnson), Leicester. 

Horton, GEOFFREY Puiip, Borough Treasurer's Office, 
Maidstone. 
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Final.—Continued 
Hossain, MirzA MOHAMMAD, B.A., formerly Clerk to Muir, 
Moody & Co., London. 
HuGHEs, RicHARD Haro.p, Clerk to H. R. Harker (W. 
Vincent Vale & Co.), Wolverhampton. 
INCE, FREDERICK RoBeErt, Clerk to Lucas, Warley & Lucas, 
London. 
Jackson, Epwarp Wison, Clerk to Clifford Thornton, 
Preston. 
Jacos, JoHN McPeak, Clerk to William L. White (Atkins, 
Chirnside & Co.), Cork. 
JoHNSON, SPENCER RONALD, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Stretford. 
Jounston, Douctas, Clerk to Burne, Phillips & Co., Man- 
chester. 
Jones, Ivor Gwynepp, Clerk to Harmood Banner & Son, 
Liverpool. 
Jones, STANLEY, City Treasurer’s Department, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 
JosHua, TREFOR WyNNE, Clerk to Brinley Bowen & Mills, 
Swansea. 
Jupp, GeorGE STanLey, Clerk to Arthur M. Hobbs & Co., 
London. 
KELLETT, KENNETH, Clerk to J. Hedley Janes, Macclesfield. 
KeL_Ly, Francis JAMES, Clerk to F. R. O'Connor, Dublin. 
KING, KENNETH RICHARD, Clerk to Simkin & Arnold, 
Leicester. 
Kirk, Donatp Henry, Clerk to Spain Brothers & Co., 
London. 
KXIRKPATRICK, REGINALD GorpDoNn, Clerk to Gordon Hawley 
(Gordon Hawley & Co.), London. 
LAKHUMALANI, BHAGVAN DIVANISING, B.Sc., formerly Clerk 
to Dalal & Shah, Bombay. 
ILANCE, NORMAN CHARiES, Clerk to A. S. Donald, Bourne- 
mouth. 
LANDA, BasiL WALTER, Clerk to Jackson, Taylor, Abernethy 
& Co., London. 
LEECH, LESLIE JosEPH, Clerk to F. Arthur Pitt & Co., 
Manchester. 
LOUGHREY, PaTRICK JosEPH, Clerk to Kennedy, Crowley 
& Co., Dublin. 
LUBBOCK, VICTOR CHARLES, Clerk to John F. Hudson (Mac- 
Intyre, Hudson & Co.), London. 
LuNnb, Eric ARTHUR, City Treasurer’s Office, York. 
MACKINTOSH, ANGUS, Clerk to Laurens H. Staite (Spain 
Brothers, Staite & Co.), Worthing. 
MADAN, JAMSHED Burjor, formerly Clerk to S. B. Billimoria 
& Co., Bombay. 
METCALF, LEO STANLEY, Clerk to Jonathan Whitley & Son, 
Keighley. 
MILLs, WALTER Gwyn, Clerk to R. H. March, Son & Co., 
Cardiff. 
MITCHELL, JOHN BrIAN, Clerk to Arthur D. Horsnell (Mitchell 
& Horsnell), Leeds. 
MOGRIDGE, WILLIAM JOHN ARNOLD, Clerk to Janes & Silley, 
Paignton. 
MorGAN, Harotp OLver, Borough Treasurer’s Office, 
West Bromwich. 
Morris, Evan JAMES, Clerk to H. W. Baddeley, Newport, 
Mon. 
Murpnuy, DENIS CHARLES, Clerk to Gentle, Bayliss & Co., 
Chichester. 
NICOLSON, CAMPBELL, Clerk to W. A. Scott (Scott & Pater- 
son), Edinburgh. 
OTTAWAY, WILLIAM ROBERT HENRY, Clerk to Josolyne, 
Miles, Page & Co., London. 
PADGHAM, FRANK NorRMAN, Assistant Treasurer, Whitby 
Urban District Council, Whitby. 
PALMER, HERBERT HENRY, County Treasurer’s Department, 
Herefordshire County Council, Hereford. 
PARKER, HORACE ALFRED, Clerk to Geo. W. Spencer & Co., 
London. 
PARKER, WILLIAM JOHN, Clerk to Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
London. 
PARNABY, JAMES, Clerk to Buckley, Hall, Devin & Co., Hull. 
‘POOLE, ROBERT TINSLEY, Clerk to Mervyn Bell (J. A. Kinnear 
& Co.), Dublin. 
POWELL, NORMAN JOHN, Clerk to E. Clarke Williams, Whit- 
stable. 
PRIMOST, SYDNEY SIMON, London, Practising Accountant. 
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PRING, HERBERT ERNEST JOHN, Clerk to Whinney, Smith 
& Whinney, London. 

RANDALL, ROBERT, Clerk to W. E. Rooke (Rooke, Holt & 
Co.), London. 

RasTALL, LEsLIE WILLIAM, Borough Treasurer's Office, 
Bedford. 

ROBERTSON, RONALD, Clerk to John A. Walbank & Co, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

RoBSHAW, CHARLES PERCIVAL, B.A., B.Como., Clerk to Pelham 
A.S. Plunkett (Pelham Plunkett & Co.), Dublin. 

Rosson, Epwarp, Accountant’s Department, Urban District 
Council of Cheadle & Gatley, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

RoGeErRsS, ARTHUR LESLIE, Clerk to Drury, Thurgood & Co., 
London. 

Rooum, Epwarp ELLIson, Clerk to Thoseby, Son & Co., 
Bradford. 

RUSSELL, BERNARD JOHN, Clerk to E. E. Osmond (Ernest 
Osmond & Co.), London. 

SADLER, JOHN RAYMOND, Clerk to Bobart, Baskett & Bryant, 
London. 

Scott, WILLIAM BarRIE, Clerk to Festus Moffat, Falkirk. 

SHEPHERD, Harry, Clerk to H. Mitchell Firth (Firth, Parish 
& Clarke), Bradford. 

SHEPHERD, KATHLEEN ELvina, Clerk to Percy H. Walker 
(Percy Walker, Simpson & Co.), Cardiff. 

SHIPPEY, SYDNEY, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Middlesbrough. 

Simpson, RONALD, Clerk to Croudson & Co., Leeds. 

SKAITH, GEORGE EDWARD, Clerk to William Munro, Grimsby. 

SKIRROW, FRED SHACKLETON, Clerk to Talbot, Ellis, Jack 
& Co., London. 

SLADE, WALTER ALFRED, Clerk to R. T. Warwick (W. T. 
Walton & Son), London. 

SMITH, HAROLD CHARLES, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Stafford. 

SMITH, JOHN HERBERT, Clerk to J. J. Greeley (Hughes & 
Brayshaw), Otley. 

SMITH, KENNETH HERBERT, Clerk to G. Leonard Foulds, 


Nottingham. 

SMITH, RONALD WILLIAM, Clerk to Clinch, Legge & Co., 
Seaford. 

SMITH, THORNTON, Clerk to Joseph Miller & Co., Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 


SPITTLE, WILLIAM GEORGE, Clerk to Stanley W. Simpson 
(Page, Simpson & Co.), London. 

SguirRES, FRANK RowLanp, Clerk to F. J. Connor (A. P. 
Smith & Co.), Manchester. 

STANLEY, KENNETH RAVENSCROFT, Clerk to Harold Howarth, 
Lancaster. 

STODDARD, NORMAN SAMUEL, Clerk to M. P. Ferneyhough 
& Co., Stoke-on-Trent. 

SUTHERLAND, ANGUS, Clerk to Reddall, Osborne & (., 
London. 

SwalIn, REGINALD FRANK PALMER, Clerk to Blackbur, 
Price & Co., London. 

THomas, WILLIAM Epwarp, Clerk to Alban & Lamb, Cardiff. 

THURMAN, LEONARD, Clerk to Prior & Palmer, Nottingham. 

TippetTts, HAROLD ANTHONY, Clerk to Aston Wilde & ©, 
Birmingham. 

TURNBULL, GEORGE MATTISON BarTON, Clerk to H. J. 
Thompson, City Treasurer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
TurNER, Harry GEE, Clerk to C. K. Sanders & ©. 

Warrington. 
Tutty, JoHN Porter, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & Co., Hull. 


WapweELt, GreorcGE, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & Co., Hull. 

Warp, Puivip Austin, Clerk to H. T. Millman (Thomas 
May & Co.), Leicester. 

WaTSON, JOSEPH CHRISTOPHER, Clerk to Thorne, Lancaster 
& Co., London. 

WEIGHTMAN, JAMES STANLEY. Clerk to A. E. S. Barker, 
West Hartlepool. 

WILKINson, CLAUDE ATHELSTAN, Clerk to S. E. Crowe, 
(Hollings, Crowe, Storr & Co.), Otley. 

WiiutaMs, ALFRED VALENTINE, Clerk to W. R. L. Jenkins 
(Rowland Jenkins & Co.), Newport, Mon. 

WituiaMs, GLYN GEorGE, Clerk to J. J. Evans (Saunders 
Horton & Co.), Cardiff. 

WituiaMs, Putte Davin, Clerk to Alfred G. Deacon & ©. 
Leicester. 
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Final.—Continued 


WooLLEY, JOHN STEPHEN, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & Co., 
Il. 
we... HAROLD WHITE, Clerk to H. W. Pratt, Pollard 
& Co., Wellingborough. 
SUMMARY :— 
5 Candidates awarded Honours. 
157 Candidates passed. 
204 Candidates failed. 


366 Total. 
— 
Passed in Intermediate 
Order of Merit. 

ScotT-TAGGART, JACK HARRY, Borough Treasurer, Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. (First Place Certificate. Disqualified for 
Prize by age limit.) 

WuitE, GEORGE WILLIAM CHARLES, Clerk to Chas. W. 
Rooke, Lane & Co., London. (Second Place Certificate 
and Prize.) 

Fuit, Harotp Francis, City Treasurer’s 
Plymouth. (Third Place Certificate.) 
Watton, RoBERT CyriL, Clerk to H. J. Thompson, New- 

castle-upon-Tyne. (Fourth Place Certificate.) 

Warp, STANLEY, Clerk to E. Turner & Co., Rochdale. (Fifth 
Place Certificate.) 


Alphabetical Order. 

Aimson, HaRRY WorRSLEY, Clerk to John H. Farnworth, 
Manchester. 

AtpRIDGE, Horace, Clerk to E. K. Bennett (E. K. Bennett 
& Co.), Wolverhampton. 

ALLAN, JAMES JacK, Town Chamberlain’s Department, 
Greenock. 

{nDREWS, ALFRED Foorp, Clerk to F. Dubois (Dubois & Co.), 
London. 

ANDREWS, GEORGE ALFRED, Clerk to G. W. Welch (G. W. 
Welch & Co.), London. 

AsHLEY, LEONARD ARTHUR, Clerk to Horsley & Co., London. 

ArrwooD, BRIAN ARTHUR BLAKE, Clerk to D. A. Newby 
(Hewat, Bridson & Newby), Alexandria, Egypt. 

AXELROD, JEROME Davip, Clerk to Thorton, Walker, 
Wallis & Duringer, Liverpool. 

BAILEY, REGINALD ERNEST EDWARD WILLIAM, Clerk to 
Slater & Dominy, Cambridge. 

BAINES, WILLIAM ARTHUR, Clerk to John Baker, Sons & Bell, 
London. 

BANFIELD, HUBERT THOMAS, Clerk to A. H. Mackrill, New 
Malden. 

BassHAM, WILFRED ERNEST, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Walsall. 

BAXTER, CHARLES WILLIAM, Clerk to Rowland Johnson, 
Macclesfield. 

Birks, BENJAMIN SILKSTONE, Clerk to Wilson, Bigg & Co., 
London. 

BiakE, Dents ALpiss, Clerk to Allan, Charlesworth & Co., 
London. 

Boot, GEORGE STANLEY, Clerk to Rowland E. Beckett 
(W. J. Edwards & Co.), Birmingham. 

fowpitcH, RoBERT JoHN Larrp, Clerk to A. C. F. Hard- 
wicke, Weymouth. 

foyp, Eric, Clerk to J. D. Thompson (John D. Thompson 
& Co.), Belfast. . 

SRIDGWATER, HILDRED IRENE, Clerk to R. H. Bridgwater 

_ & Co., Birmingham. 

5ROOK, HAROLD JEFFERY, Clerk to J. Aitchison, Ryde, 1.0.W. 

URGESS, GEOFFREY, Clerk to Percy Mason & Co., London. 

ieTLER, KENNETH CROFTON, Audit Office, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Limited, Bristol. 

“4aDwicK, THoMAS NoEL, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 

.. & Co., Liverpool. 

"AFFEY, ALBERT THOMAS WILLIAM, Borough Treasurer’s 

' Department, Hampstead Borough Council, London. 

NESTER, FREDERICK THOMAS GEORGE, Clerk to Peat, 

.. Marwick, Mitchell & Co., London. 

‘oRCH, ALAN MICHAEL, Clerk to Alex J. Monro (Wheeler, 

0 Monro & Campbell Brodie), London. 

“ARK, RayMonp ARTHUR, Clerk to Turquand Youngs, 
McAuliffe & Co., London. 


Department, 
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CLENNETT, JOHN, Clerk to T. R. G. Rowland (W. T. Walton 
& Son), West Hartlepool. 
CLOWES, KENNETH ANDERSON, Clerk to A. G. Deacon & Co., 
Manchester. 
COLEMAN, BRIAN CHARLES, Clerk to S. H. Clinch (Clinch, 
Legge & Co.), Seaford. 
COLLINGTON, Epwarp, Clerk to John S. Gavin (John S. 
Gavin & Son), Glasgow. 
CoLttis, RoNALD Tuomas Harry, Clerk to H. E. Davis 
(Davis, Kellie & Co.), London. 
Cook, FELIX Harry, Clerk to W. & J. H. Trease, Nottingham. 
COPEMAN, RONALD CyRIL, Clerk to Smailes, Holtby & Gray, 
Hull. 
Crook, DouGLas LIONEL, Clerk to Harold F. Joy, Weymouth. 
Cross, ROBERT WALTER, Clerk to Alfred H. Brown, South- 
ampton. 
CurTIs, CUTHBERT RAYMOND, 
Winchester. 
CURWEN, STEWART RoBeErt, Clerk to Gordon James Hakim 
(Clements, Hakim & Co.), London. 
DABNER, ROBERT HAROLD, Clerk to Portlock & Co., London. 
DALLIMORE, ALBERT WILLIAM EDWARD, Borough Treasurer’s 
Office, Ramsgate. 
D’Arcy, Brian Antony, Clerk to Freeman, Sutton & Co., 
London. 
Davis, WILLIAM LESLIE, Clerk to W. E. Warrington (Baker 
& Co.), Northampton. 
Dawson, JOHN Woop, Clerk to T. W. Scollick (Forster, 
Scollick & Co.), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
DEATH, GEORGE ERIC RicHMonpD, Clerk to N. F. Kirby, 
Colchester. 
DIcKENS, HENRY Tuomas, Clerk to W. B. Keen & Co., 
London. 
DOWNWARD, WILLIAM FREDERICK, City Treasurer's Depart- 
ment, Gloucester. 
EDWARDS, PERCY JosEPH, Clerk to T. E. Williams (E. J. 
Williams & Co.), Liverpool. 
FEWSTER, STANLEY WILLIAM, Clerk to Whitfield, Wilson, 
Couper & Co., Leeds. 
FLINTON, HARRY, Clerk to Buckley, Hall, Devin & Co., Hull. 
FRAME, CHARLES WATSON, Clerk to Festus Moffat, Falkirk. 
GADSBY, RAYMOND SPENCER, Clerk to Johnstone, Moulder 
& Co., Kidderminster. 
GARDINER, EDWARD JoseEPH, Clerk to R. A. Galleway 
(Galleway & Clarke), London. 
GREEN, LESLIE, Borough Treasurer’s Office, Widnes. 
GREER, ROBERT, Clerk to Hill, Vellacott & Bailey, Belfast. 
HACKETT, SYDNEY GEORGE, Borough Accountant’s Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury, London. 
HALL, Eric ANTHONY, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Dudley. 
Heap, JACK EMBLEY, Clerk to Farrant & Stott, Manchester. 
Hitcucock, Cyrit CHARLES, Clerk to W. B. Keen & Co., 
London. 
Ho.peErR, Eric ArTHUR, Clerk to West, Wake, Price & Co., 
London. 
Hope, Epwarp Laycock, Lancaster, Practising Accountant. 
Hopes, ROBERT, Borough Treasurer’s Department, Stafford. 
HopkKINs, LEONARD CARLYLE, Clerk to A. Daniels (Daniels 
& Co.), Southsea. 
Hyam, FrANK HyMan, Clerk to John Airey (John Airey 
& Co.), Liverpool. 
James, NaNcy KATHLEEN, Clerk to W. Oldfield (W. Oldfield 
& Co.), Leicester. 
Jerrries, JoHN GILBERT, Clerk to A. J. Harper & Co., 
London. 
Jenkins, Davip LAURENCE, Clerk to James Lake, Swansea. 
JENNINGS, JOHN James, Clerk to Darke, Robson & Co., 
London. 
Jounston, JAMES, Borough Treasurer's Department, Work- 
ington. : 
Jones, HowEeL_t VauGnan, B.Com., Clerk to James ist 
Summerskill (J. Summerskill & Son), Liverpool. 
Jones, Joun RicHarD Davies, Clerk to Edmund D. White 
& Sons, Liverpool. 
JorDAN, ALFRED, Clerk to Hopps & Bankart, Leicester. 
KERR, GEORGE FLEMING, Clerk to Norman Griffiths (E. B. 
Griffiths & Co.), Southport. 
Kirsy, Pau BREAKSPEAR, Clerk to W. Nicholson (Beecroft, 
Sons & Nicholson), London. 


City Treasurer’s Office, 
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Intermediate. Continued STRATFORD, KONALD ERNeEsT, Clerk to Baggaley, Oakes 


Lay, EpwWaARbD CHARLES, Borough Treasurer's Departmet, 
Wembley. 

LERMAN, ASHER MICHELSON, Clerk to Jas. H. Simmonds, 
Middlesbrough. 

LEWARN, ANTHONY WILMER, Clerk to J. Clifford Hill (J. H. 
Fuge Harvey, Clifford Hill & Co.), Plymouth. 
Lewis, Epwarp Tuomas, Clerk to Newman, Ogle, Bevan & 
Matthews, London. ‘ 
LINGWoop, REX LIONEL, Clerk to G. C. 
Williams & Salisbury), London. 
LockKER, JOHN ArtTHUR, Clerk to Hubbart, Durose & Pain, 
Nottingham 

LONGCAKE, WILLIAM CHARLES, Clerk to J. W. 
Cookson & Co., Liverpool. 

McCay, Henry, Clerk to J. Howard Wilson & Co., 
derry. 

McHenry, HERBERT, Clerk to W. L. 
Liverpool. 

MAJUMDAR, HIRENDRA MOHAN, M.Sc., Clerk to G. Basu 
(G. Basu & Co.), Calcutta. 

MARSHALL, HERBERT, City Treasurer's Office, Waketield. 

Mason, Epwarp, Clerk to R. J. Weston & Co., Derby. 

MASTERS, ALFRED SAMUEL, Clerk to A. G. Sayers, Seaton 
& Butterworth, London. 

MiILes, Donacp, Clerk to George R. Williams, Cardift 

Moorr, JOHN FRAncts, Clerk to J. S. Newth (C. Neville 
Kussell & Co.), London. 

MUGGRIDGE, FRANK, Clerk to Gillespie Brothers & Co., 
London. 

PARKER, FERNLEY ARTHUR, Clerk to H. J. Davidson (H. J. 
Davidson & Co.), Manchester. 

PEARSON, CyRIL Bowes, Clerk to J. F. 
Walton & Son), West Hartlepool. 

PENDLETON, FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM, Clerk to Stanley Wallis 
(Stanley Wallis, Carter & Co.j, Nottingham. 

PICKIN, JOSEPH REGINALD, Clerk to Bourner, Bullock & Co., 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

PULSFORD, HAROLD GEORGE, Clerk to Edwin G. Pulsford, 
Poole. 

RAMSKIR, STANLEY, Clerk to A. E. Smith, Doncaster. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM, Clerk to F. S. Rowland (F. S. 
Rowland & Co.), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

ROBERTS, ERNEST GEOFFREY SNOWDEN, Clerk to G. Morgan 
(Morgan Brothers & Co.), London. 

RoBerts, Ivan, Clerk to Edgar H. B. Butler, Worcester. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES GORDON, Clerk to J. N. Godkin (Herbert 
Godkin & Co.), Leicester. 

RoBINson, EDWARD DaLton, Clerk to Spooner & Jefferson, 
Scunthorpe. 

ROBINSON, ERNEST ROLAND, Clerk to Edmund D. White 
& Sons, Liverpool. 

Kopin, Moss, Clerk to C. H. 
Bryant), London. 

SAMPSON, ARTHUR THomMas, Clerk to Carter & Co., Birming- 
ham. 

SEDDON, JAMES HaTELy, Clerk to Hugh Jones & 
Liverpool. 

SHARP, FREDERICK Bruce, Clerk to J. H. Alexander (J. H. 
Alexander & Co.), Leeds. 

Stmcocks, ALFRED HowarbD, Clerk to B. Sugden, Douglas, 
1.0.M. 

SIMPSON, ALEXANDER COULTHARD, Clerk to Wheawill & 
Sudworth, Leeds. 

SIVASUBRAMANIAN, ARUNACHALA, B.A., Clerk to B. P. 
Gharda (B. P. Gharda & Co.), Bombay. 

SMITH, FRANK, Clerk to John K. Brown (Saxton, Shaw, Brown 
& Co.), Barnsley. 

SMITH, FRED, Clerk to T. W. Pickering (Geo. A. Marriott, 
Rogerson & Co.), Manchester. 

SPRECKLEY, JOHN Lewis, Clerk to Viney, Price & Goodyear, 
London. 

STEEDMAN, Davip WILLIAMSON, Clerk to Wilkins, Docwra 
& Co., London. 

STENSON, FREDERICK WILLIAM, City Treasurer’s Department, 
Coventry. 

STEWART, REGINALD Huston, Clerk to Singleton, Fabian 
& Co., London. 

STONIER, GEORGE STEWART, Clerk to Harmood, Banner 
& Son, Liverpool 


Salisbury (West, 


Davidson, 
London- 


Jackson & Hesketh, 


Chapman (W. T. 


Bryant (Bobart, Baskett & 


Lewis, 


& Co., London. 

Sutton, RicHaRD ALAN, Clerk to L. F. Elverstone, Coalville 
Leicestershire. 

SWANN, RaymMonp Harry, Clerk to H. C. Samuel, London 

Swapp, Victor Ramsey, Clerk to Whitaker & Redfearm 
Penzance. 

TARBET, JOHN YULE, Chamberlain’s Department, Dundee. 

TAYLOR, JOHN STANLEY, Clerk to A. H. Middleton (Grundy 
Middleton & Co.), Manchester. a 

TAYLOR, OSWALD BERNARD, Clerk to Donald H. Bates 
(Donald H. Bates & Co.), Stoke-on-Trent. 

THATCHER, GEORGE HARRY, Clerk to C. Yates Lloyd & Co 
Manchester. 

THoMpsoN, Donacp, Clerk to H. Thompson, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

THOMPSON, HENRY CHARLES, Clerk to Harmood, Banner 
& Son, Liverpool. 

THOMPSON, RAYMOND, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Middlesbrough. 

Topp, FRANK, Borough Treasurer's Department, Scarborough 

TURNBULL, FREDERICK, Clerk to G. N. Randle, Sunderland 

UttiING, ERNEsT ALAN, City Treasurer’s Department, Oxford 

Vicors, JoHN HEDLEY, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Middlesbrough. 

WapsworTH, ROBERT EpGar, Clerk to Armitage & Norton, 
Halifax. 

WARBURTON, ERNEST, Borough Treasurer’s Office, Altrincham 

WarD, CHARLES FRED, Clerk to Mellors, Basden & Mellors 
Nottingham. 

WARRENER, WILLIAM, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Middlesbrough. 

Watts, Davip CHarRLEs, Clerk to Frank Dixon (Alfred G 
Deacon & Co.), London. 

WEBBER, NORMAN STEWART, Clerk to Ronald Cross, Swansea 

WELLBOURNE, JOHN Amory, Clerk to P. D. Leake & Co 
London. 

WELLS, GEORGE HENRY, Borough Accountant’s Department 
Worthing. 

WENSLEY, RONALD WILLIAM, Clerk to Harmood, Banner 
& Son, Liverpool. 

Wuite, LEonaRD FRANK, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & Co 
London. 

WHITTAKER, FREDERICK RONALD, Clerk to G. H. Lewis 
(Cole, Dickin, Lewis & Co.), Cambridge. 

WHITTLE, Er1c SYDNEY, Clerk to H. Hardy (Kitson & Hardy 
Wakefield. 

WILLIAMS, FREDERICK OvuTFIN, Clerk to R. W. G. Taper 
Paignton. 

Wits, NorMAN LEonarD, Clerk to Henry Green (Charles G 
Clark & Co.), London. 

Woop, Tuomas, Audit Office, Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Ltd., Manchester. 

WoopMaAN, RoLtanp CyriL, Comptroller's 
Metropolitan Water Board, London. 
Wootton, LEONARD KENNETH, Clerk to H. J. Weeks 

Southampton. 
Wotton, PETER GILBERT, Clerk to G. E. L. Whitmars! 
(Robinson & Whitmarsh), Plymouth. oe 
WriGuT, Bryan Davip, Clerk to Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols 
Sendell & Co., London. 
YARD, FRANK BERNARD, Clerk to J. Paterson Broce 
(J. Paterson Brodie & Son), Stoke-on-Trent. 
YATES, SYDNEY, Borough Treasurer’s Office, Bury. 
York, WiLLt1AM Epwarp, Clerk to A. Owen John & (¢ 
Swansea. 
SUMMARY :— 
5 Candidates awarded Honours. 
152 Candidates passed. 
217 Candidates failed. 


374 Total. 


Department, 


Passed in Preliminary 


Order of Merit. 
CoLEMAN, GEORGE WILLIAM, 11, Cedars Avenue, 
E.17. (First Place Certificate and Prize.) : 
BustarD, JoHN STANLEY Mears, “ Maraval,” Tattenhs® 
Grove, Epsom, Surrey. (Second Place Certificate. 
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AGER, JOSEPH, 72, Lawrence Road, East Ham, London, E.6. 

ALLEN, KENNETH WILLIAM, 12, Dale Grove, Sneinton Dale, 
Nottingham. 

Amos, GEORGE WILLIAM, 64, Hawton Crescent, Wollaton 
Park, Nottingham. 

BALL, PETER, 56, Storforth Lane, Hasland, Chesterfield. 

Banks, FREDERICK, 37, Mundella Road, Nottingham. 

BeLL, ALEXANDER WALTER Parsons, 1, Ormond Koad, 
Hornsey Rise, London, N.19. 

BLAKE, LIONEL FRANK, 2, Kingston Road, Bath. 

BLANKS, CYRIL JOSEPH, 38, Bird-in-Bush Koad, Peckham, 
London, S.E.15. 

Bowron, HENRY JOHN, 7, Lilac Grove, Fulwell, Sunderland. 

Boyp, CHARLES JAMEs, “‘ Glenbrook,’’ Killeen Road, Clon- 
dalkin, Co. Dublin. 

BRASIER, DONALD GEORGE, 32, Rosedene Avenue, Greenford, 
Middlesex. 

BrIcKWOOD, GEOFFREY CHARLTON, 90, Thurlow Park Road, 
West Dulwich, London, S.E.21. 

BuTLER, CHARLES JAMES, 12, Street Lane, Roundhay, Leeds. 

CHALLANDS, FRANK ERwNestT, 144, Eltham Road, West 
Bridgford, Notts. 

CHAMBERS, CHRISTOPHER CHARLES, 72, Marshall Street, 
West Smethwick, Staffs. 

CHESTERFIELD, ROBERT RAYMOND, 46, Kowfant Road, 
Upper Tooting, London, S.W.17. 

CoLEMAN, ERNEST WILLIAM, 20, Milton Avenue, Highgate, 
London, N.6. 

Crook, RONALD WILLIAM, “ Etona,’’ London Road, Loud- 
water, Bucks. 

CrowE, Epwin JOHN, 16, Beeleigh Road, Morden, Surrey. 

CUNNEEN, ARTHUR ROBERT, 7, Longfield Avenue, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

Davis, FREDERICK JENKINS, 15, Evanston Gardens, Ilford, 
Essex. 

DENNISON, ERNEST CLARKE, 10, Wentworth Avenue, Tootal 
Drive, Weaste, Salford, 5. 

Eaton, GORDON GUTHRIE, 67, Charles Street, Northampton. 

Evans, PETER JOHN, 16, Malden Road, Kentish Town, 
London, N.W.5. 

FaRRAR, HAROLD NEwToN, 57, Fairfax Avenue, Cottingham 
Road, Hull. 

FELSTEAD, JOHN RopBpert Noe, 18, Clarendon Street, 
Pimlico, London, S.W.1. 

Fooc, RicHarp JAMES ALBERT, 67, Dawley Road, Hayes, 
Middlesex. 

FoRDHAM, SAMUEL BERNARD, 100, Clarence Road, Clapton, 
London, E.5. 

FORRESTER, JEFFREY, 19, Greenway Road, Timperley, Ches. 

Gass, SAMUEL Victor, 86, Melrose Street, Belfast. 

GILBERT, DouGLAS JOHN Pywne, 10, Torrington Avenue, 
North Finchley, London, N.12. 

a NoRMAN, Whitecliff, Queen’s Road, Shanklin, 
OW. 

GREEN, BERNARD, 108, Osbaldeston Road, Stamford Hill, 
London, N.16. 

GREEN, ERIC CHARLES, 167, Malden Road, Cheam, Surrey. 

GWILLIM, Joun Rupert, 42, Penn House Avenue, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Hatt, NORMAN NaizBy, 3, Ridley Street, Southwick, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. 

Haynes, Tom, 38, Oldham Road, Waterloo, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Lancs. 

Hopcson, ARNOLD, 11, Peel Street, Preston, Lancs. 

—. Ewart Joun, “ Park View,’’ Hemington, near 
ath. 

lkVERS, ROBERT VALENTINE, Back Lodge, Forster Green 
Hospital, Belfast. 

INKPEN, CyRIL, 76, Cartergate, Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 

ar 2. ALBERT NorMAN, 61, London Road, Blackburn, 
ancs, 

javis, Avsant Tuomas, 1, Victoria Road, New Barnet, 
erts. 

Jigson, RONALD, 6, Railway Cottages, Londesborough 
Road, Scarborough. 

Joxes, Feix ROBERT, 6, Highfield Hill, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E.19. 
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Preliminary .— Continued JONEs, FRANCIS HENRY, 28, Jordan Road, Greenford, 
Alphabetical Order. KE Middlesex. 74 i 

Apams, KENNETH Eric, 112, De la Pole Avenue, Hull. — Joun, 74, Beaufort Road, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


LEECH, Derrick, 7, High Street, Winterton, Scunthorpe. 
McINERNEY, MICHAEL ANTHONY, 98, Kincora Road, Clontarf, 


Dublin. 
Mckay, HuGH BInNNIgz, 112, Napiershall Street, Glasgow, 
N.W 


MILLER, HENRY FountTAIN, King’s Dock, Immingham, Lines. 

Munpbay, ARTHUR, 7, Gordon Road, Norwich. 

MuRPHY, JAMES STEPHEN, Fox and Goose Hotel, London 
Road, Coalville, near Leicester. 

MURPHY, JOHN CoRNELIUS ANTONY, 48, Belsize Lane, 
Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 

NEWTON, JAMES LYLE, 18, Reid Street, Belfast. 

OLBY, GRAHAM RONALD, 27, Dacres Road, Forest Hill, 
London, S.E.23. 

OLIVER, JOHN, 82, Grey Mare Lane, Bradford, Manchester, 11. 

PEARSON, JOHN FRANK, 149, Bourne Vale, Hayes, Kent. 

PENNOCK, JOHN TuHoRRAT, 16, Drive Road, Linthouse, 
Glasgow, S.W.1. 

PERHAM, REGINALD NICHOLAS, 220, London Road, Westcliff- 
on-Sea, Essex. 

PINNER, DouGLas Joun, 14, Inderwick Road, Hornsey, N.8. 

Pinson, Eric WILLIAM, 41, Lakeside Road, Hill Top, West 
Bromwich. 

RAYNER, ALAN Dyson, “ Highbury,’”’ The Oval, Guiseley, 
near Leeds. 

READING, Roy, Gardener’s House, Bede College, Durham. 

REEDE, MAURICE LEsTER, 60, Cann Hall Road, Leytonstone, 
London, E.11. 

RICHARD, CLIFFORD LLEWELLYN, 20, Bellevue Road, West 
Cross, Mumbles, Swansea. 

Ross, FRANCIS WILLOXx, 159, Ardenlee Avenue, Belfast. 

RooKE, RONALD WILLIAM, 17, Gambrel Grove, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

St. ANGE, BERTRAM Louts, 101, Clifford Street, Southampton, 
Hants. 

SALISBURY, ARTHUR VINCENT, 5, Slater Street, Darlaston, 
South Staffs. 

SANDELL, MAURICE ALFRED, 597, College Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 

SCARROTT, [-epwin, 128, Davies Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 

SELLERS, ALFRED HARRISON, 43, Franklin Street, Scar- 
borough. 

SELLERS, WALTER, 36, Hainault Road, Chadwell Heath, 
Essex. 

SHERIDAN, Linpsay, 5, Norville Terrace, Leeds, 6. 

SMITH, ALFRED WILLIAM JouN, 20, Westbourne Road, 
Peverell, Plymouth. 

Snow, Puitie HENRY, ‘“‘ Downsnear,’’ Warren Road, Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 

SPARROW, ALBERT Ronacp, 35, Bushey Hill Road, London, 
5.5. 

STICKELLS, ANTONY MorGAN, 48, Dymchurch Road, Hythe, 
Kent. 

STONE, Puitiip, 35, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

TIBER, ANTHONY ERNEST, 18, Park Crescent, Chatham. 

TRENCHARD, KENNETH JOHN, “ Rivista,’’ Eyewell Green, 
Seaton, Devon. 

TRUEMAN, LEsTER JoHN, “ Alndomus,” 69, Underwood 
Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham, 20. 

TURNER, Epwin Joun, 139, Hall Road, Northfleet, Kent 

TURNER, LESLIE RosBeErts, 21, Croft Lane, Hollins, White- 
field, near Manchester. 

WALMSLEY, ARTHUR STANLEY, 151, Latham Road, [ast 
Ham, London, E.6. 

WELLER, HERBERT, Junr., 20, Derry Downs, St. Mary Cray, 
Kent. 

WESLEY, WILLIAM THomas, 195, Little Ilford Lane, Manor 
Park, London, E.12. 

WHYTE, WILLIAM, “ Knockmaid,”’ East Donington Street, 
Darvel, Ayrshire. 

WINTERBURN, Eric, 3, Davidson Road, Liverpool, 13. 

WOLSTENCROFT, AUBREY, 25, Purbeck Road, West Cliff, 
Bournemouth. 
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Preliminary .—Continued 

Woop, HAROLD EARNSHAW, 31, Marlborough Road, Shipley, 
Yorks. 

WRIGHT, BERTRAM SIDNEY, 91, Westfield Road, Leicester. 


WRIGHT, OSCAR CHARLES, 27, Cavendish Road, Colliers 
Wood, London, $S.W.19. 
YaTEs, JosepH DeENwoop, 14, Wigton Road, Carlisle. 
YOUNGMAN, ARTHUR LEONARD, 4, Haldane Koad, 
Ham, London, E.6. 
SUMMARY :— 
2 Candidates awarded Honours. 
97 Candidates passed. 
85 Candidates failed. 


184 Total. 


Fast 


MEMBERSHIP 
ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS 

Boyle, Samuel (Samuel Boyle & Co.), Belfast, 
Practising Accountant; Dowden, Stanley Gordon 
(Edward Bicker & Son), Bournemouth, Practising 
Accountant ; Girling, Alfred Frederick James (J. W. 
Wilkinson & Co.), Barnsley, Practising Accountant ; 
Griffiths, Thomas John (J. Wallace Williams & Co.), 
Cardiff, Practising Accountant; Pearson, George 
Barnes (Charles G. Clark & Co.), London Practising 
Accountant ; Rawlinson, Walter Reginald (Rawlinson, 
Allen & White), Belfast, Practising Accountant ; 
Smith, Kenneth Lamont (Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, 
Annan & Co.), Johannesburg, Practising Accountant ; 
Taper, Reginald Wilfred George, Paignton, Practising 
Accountant ; Wilkinson, Harold (J. W. Wilkinson and 
Co.), Barnsley, Practising Accountant; Worrall, 
William Henry (Chantrey, Button & Co.), London, 
Practising Accountant. 

ASSOCIATES 

Boon, Bernard George, with Thomas W. Sly, Graves- 
end; Beatton, Andrew (Beatton, Hewson & Co.), 
London, Practising Accountant; Caithness, Charles 
Ridges, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, Annan & Co., 
Johannesburg ; Crosoer, Michael George, with George 
Mackeurtan, Son & Crosoer, Durban ; Dewing, Richard 
Raymond (Harman & Gowen), Norwich, Practising 
Accountant ; Eaves, Gilbert Hamer (Harry L. Price 
and Co.), Manchester, Practising Accountant; Flint, 
Frank Dennis, with W. G. A. Russell & Co., Birming- 
ham; Hambling, Frederick David, with Bishop and 
Hayden, Norwich; Hartley, Adrian, with Whiteley 
Brothers, Johannesburg ; James, Norman Leslie Roland, 
formerly with A. G. Mortimer, London; Parker, 
Norman, with Herbert Holmes, Pontefract; Paul, 
Raymond Victor, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, 
Annan & Co., Johannesburg; Peace, Sydney, with 
Allan Bradley & Thompson, Keighley; Riddalls, 
Sydney Frederick, formerly with Stanley W. Marshall 
and Co., Herne Bay ; Roe, Derek Arthur, with Wooding- 
ton, Bubb & Co., Maidenhead ; Smeath, Ernest Alfred, 
Borough Treasurer, Glastonbury ; Smith, Cyril, with 
Cunningham, Priestley & Co., Sheffield ; Waller, Jack, 
with Larking & Larking, Maidstone. 


DISCIPLINARY COMMITTEE 
The Committee recently considered two instances 
where members failed to lodge with the Board of 
Trade at the appropriate time, accounts in respect 
of two deeds of arrangement, of which respectively 
they were the trustees, and the two members were 
censured by the Committee. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


Meeting of Scottish Council 

A meeting of the Council of the Scottish Branc) 
was held in Glasgow on June 23. There were present 
Mr. Robert T. Dunlop, President of the Branch, jy 
the chair; Mr. D. R. Matheson, M.A., LL.B., Edinburgh, 
Vice-President ; Mr. E. Mortimer Brodie, Port Glasgoy . 
Mr. Robert Fraser; Mr. W. Hill Jack; Mr. Rober 
Milne; Mr. P. G. S. Ritchie; Mr. E. Hall Wight, 
Glasgow; Mr. Festus Moffat, J.P., Falkirk, and Mr 
James Paterson, Secretary. Apologies for nop. 
attendance were intimated from Mr. Alexander David. 
son, Mr. John A. Gough, Mr. William Houston, Mr 
J. T. Morrison, J.P., Mr. W. L. Pattullo and Mr. |. 
Stewart Seggie. 

The deaths of Mr. W. Davidson Hall, Glasgow, and 
Mr. Alexander Henderson, Fraserburgh, were reported 
The Chairman referred in sympathetic and appropriate 
terms to the valuable services of Mr. Davidson Hal 
to the Glasgow Students’ Society and the Society in 
Scotland. Referring to Mr. Henderson, the Chairman 
said he was one of the oldest members of the Scottish 
Branch and had always taken a great interest in the 
work of the Society in the North-East of Scotland. 

Mr. Peter G. S. Ritchie, F.S.A.A., Glasgow, was 
elected to fill the vacancy in the office of Vice-President 
caused by the death of Mr. Davidson Hall, and Mr. 
James C. McMurray, F.S.A.A., Kilmarnock, was elected 
to fill the vacancy from the same cause on the Council. 

The Council learned with much pleasure of the 
promotion of Mr. Charles Milne, K.C., Edinburgh, 
Scots Law Examiner, to be Sheriff of Dumfries and 
Galloway, and instructed the Secretary to convey to 
Mr. Milne their congratulations on the appointment. 

The Secretary reported the results of the May 
Examinations as regards Scottish candidates. 

Other matters affecting the Scottish members and 
the profession were reported and variously dealt with. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES AND 
BRANCHES 


BIRMINGHAM 


ANNUAL MEETING 

The forty-eighth annual meeting of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Birmingham and District Society wa 
held on June 8, 1939. 

The President, Mr. T. Harold Platts, submitted the 
report and accounts. He hoped many members from 
Birmingham would attend the Society's Conference 
Nottingham in July. 

It was of interest that the Council of the paret! 
Society would recognise the period of military servi 
under the Military Training Act as service under article 
of clerkship or under the special bye-laws. 

Mr. Platts referred to the interest taken by 
Bardell in the library. A library catalogue woul? 
shortly be available. 

Report 


The Committee have pleasure in presenting t 
forty-eighth annual report of the Society. 

A number of social meetings were held during 
past year. The members who participated found 4 
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excellent opportunity of meeting other members and 
renewing old acquaintances. 

Once again the Consultative Committee has proved 
most helpful, and it is proposed that it shall be continued. 
Members are recommended to seek advice through this 
channel on difficult points of practice. 

The Society was represented by the President or the 
Secretary at several functions of other bodies. 

The Committee have decided to celebrate the Jubilee 
of the Birmingham and District Society in 1942-43 
and have started a Jubilee Celebration Fund. 

The membership at the close of the financial year 
comprised 340 members and 275 students. 

Nineteen students passed the Final examination 
during 1938 (one with Honours). In the Intermediate 
fifteen were successful, of whom two attained Honours. 
The Committee offers congratulations to them. 


LIBRARY 
A large number of works were added to the Library 
during the year. 
LECTURES 
During the year the Committee obtained the services 
of many distinguished lecturers and the good attendances 
have been maintained. The Committee thank the 
various lecturers for their services, and particularly 
Mr. A. P. Bardell for taking the Study Circles. They 
also thank the following for their invitations to lectures 
and for their co-operation generally : The Birmingham 
and District Society of Chartered Accountants, the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries and the Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants. 


LEICESTER 


Annual Report 

The Committee have pleasure in presenting the 
following report on the work of the Society for the year 
ended March 31, 1939. 

MEETINGS 

Eleven meetings were held during the session. The 
attendances averaged 26. 

In co-operation with the Leicester College of Tech- 
nology and Commerce and the Leicester Society of 
Chartered Accountants a series of lectures on Machine 
Accounting has been held at the College, primarily for 
qualified members and senior clerks. A number of our 
members attended. 

The Committee record their thanks to the lecturers 
and to the officers of the Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries who made the arrangements for the joint meeting 
in October, 1938. 

It was decided that the expense of arranging lectures 
i Northampton was not warranted in view of the small 
attendances. 

The meetings held were arranged to encourage a 
larger attendance of students and speakers were asked 
‘o treat the meetings as discussion groups to which 
students might bring any point of interest arising in 
their studies. 

Suggestions for alternative arrangements and suitable 
subjects for lectures will be welcomed. 

STUDENTS’ SECTION 
A Students’ Committee has been elected. 


A dance was held on December 14, 1938. Arrange- 


ments are already in hand for meetings and _ social 
‘vents for the -next session. 
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EXAMINATIONS 
The Committee extend their congratulations to the 
students who were successful in the Society’s examina- 
tions held in May and November, 1938. Eight passed 
the Final and eleven the Intermediate. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Students or members who desire employment should 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary who receives, 
regularly, notifications of appointments available to 
members of the profession. Members in practice 
having vacancies on their staffs will greatly assist by 
communicating with the Hon. Secretary. 

QUARTERLY LUNCHEONS 

In order to afford our members an opportunity for 
an exchange of views, three luncheons were arranged 
at the Grand Hotel, Leicester. The Committee record 
their thanks to the speakers. It is intended that these 
functions should have a permanent place in the activities 
of the Society. 

OBITUARY 

The Society lost one of its oldest members by the 
death of Mr. Henry Lawrence, F.S.A.A., on June 12, 
1938, at the age of 87. Mr. Lawrence was a man of 
high character which won him the regard of a very wide 
circle of friends. We record his passing with great 
regret. 


SHEFFIELD 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual general meeting of the Incorporated 
Accountants District Society of Sheffield was held on 
June 15. Mr. A. F. J. Girling, President, occupied the 
chair. 

The annual report and accounts were presented. Mr. 
Girling referred to the honour conferred upon the 
Sheffield Society by the appointment of Mr. Percy 
Toothill as President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. He referred to the work done by Mr. 
Toothill over a period of twenty-five years when he 
was Secretary of the local Society, and as President on 
the occasion of the conference held in Sheffield in 1930. 

Mr. Harry Cunningham was invested with a Past 
President’s badge. 

Mr. A. F. J. Girling, F.S.A.A., was elected President 
and Mr. C. S$. Garraway, A.S.A.A., Vice-President. 

Mr. C. E. Gray, A.S.A.A., Mr. A. B. Griffiths, F.S.A.A., 
and Mr. P. Toothill, F.S.A.A., were re-elected to the 
Committee. 

Mr. Arnold Graves was re-elected Hon. Auditor, Mr. 
J. W. Richardson Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, and 
Mr. H. G. Toothill Hon. Librarian. 


Annual Report 
The Committee has pleasure in presenting the follow- 
ing report on the work of the Society for the year 
ended March 31, 1939. 


MEETINGS 
The attendance at meetings, particularly those 
arranged for students, showed an improvement. Many 
students still fail to take advantage of the facilities 
afforded. Fourteen meetings were held. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Ten students were successful in the inal examination 


and seven in the Intermediate. . 
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EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
The Secretary regularly receives notifications of 
appointments, both at home and overseas, available 
to members of the profession. 


LIBRARY 

Books are placed in the Library for the benefit of 
members and students, and the Committee would 
welcome any suggestions for improving the facilities 
otfered., 

GUILDHALL DINNER 

By the kind permission of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of London a dinner of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants was held at Guildhall, 
London, on March 16, 1939, at which H.R.H. The Duke 
of Kent, WK.G., was the principal guest. The District 
Society was represented by the President and Secretary, 
and four other members. 

Hospitality 

The District Society was represented by the President 
and/or Secretary at the dinners of the District Societies 
of Birmingham, Hull and Yorkshire, and of the Sheffield 
and District Society of Chartered Accountants, Sheffield 
Branch of the Chartered Institute of 
Branch of the Insurance 


and District 
Secretaries, and = Sheffield 
Institute. 

YORKSHIRE 

Annual Report 

The Committee have pleasure in reporting a year of 
steady progress and achievement. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The membership is 575, including 55 Fellows, 293 
Associates and 227 Students. 

We regret to report the death of the following 
members: Mr. Tom Coombs, J.P., F.S.A.A., member 
of the Council, and Honorary Auditor to this District 
Society for many years; Mr. R. KR. France, A.S.A.A. ; 
Mr. T. G. N. Hollings, A.S.A.A., a member of the 
Committee ; Mr. A. E. Ineson, A.S.A.A.; Mr. H. H. 
Nettleton, A.S.A.A.; and Mr. H. Potts, A.S.A.A. 

LECTURES 

The lectures and meetings were well appreciated, the 
average attendance being 42 at Leeds and 19 at 
Huddersfield. 

The Sub-Committee appointed to make the arrange- 
ments for a short revision course prior to the Society's 
November and May half-yearly examinations has been 
well supported by students, who attended on Saturday 
mornings in the District Society's Library. 

NEW HEADQUARTERS 

After one year's use, the opening and furnishing of 
the new headquarters at 16-18, Greek Street Chambers, 
Leeds, have been thoroughly justified. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The Committee tender their congratulations to the 
candidates who were successful in the examinations 
of the Society held in May and November, 1938. 
Fifteen passed the Vinal and eight the Intermediate. 


APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
During the past year many appointments have been 
arranged by means of the Staff Appointments Register, 
kept at the Secretary's office, for students and Associates. 
Members in practice having vacancies on their staff 
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will greatly assist the scheme by communicating with 
the Secretary. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


The Commonwealth Government have appointed 
five Australian Accountants to be an Advisory Pane| 
to the Supply Department for the purpose of assisting 
that Department in dealing with tenders in connection 
with defence contracts. The principal function of the 
Panel will be to advise the Government on the avoidance 
of excess profits. Mr. E. V. Nixon, C.M.G., who has 
been appointed chairman of the Panel, is a member of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants of Australia 
and of the Society of Incorporated Accountants, and 
previously served on the Royal Commission on Taxation 
(Australia) and the Royal Commission on Banking and 
Monetary Control (Australia). 

Mr. Frank W. Kattenbury, O.B.E., V.S.A.A., has 
retired from the office of County Accountant to the 
Middlesex County Council. In 1907 Mr. Rattenbury 
was appointed Assistant Accountant to the Middlesex 
County Council and in 1910 the Council appointed him 
Chief Accountant. He is a past-president of the Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants. Mr. L, A. 
Rothwell, A.S.A.A., succeeds Mr. Rattenbury as County 
Accountant. 

We note with pleasure an announcement in_ the 
Birthday Honours List that Mr. E. G. Marlow, O.B.E., 
A.S.A.A., a Deputy Accountant-General at the Ministry 
of Labour, will receive from His Majesty the honour of 
C.B.E. 

We are pleased to record that Mr. kk. 5. Mitra, B.A, 
Incorporated Accountant of Calcutta, is to be awarded 
the M.B.E. Mr. Mitra is prominent in connection with 
hospital work in Bengal. 

Mr. W. F. Masters, Incorporated Accountant, has 
commenced practice at 4, London Koad, 
Stevenage. 

Mr. William Kirkland, Incorporated Accountant, 
Assistant Burgh Chamberlain, Kirkcaldy, has_ been 
appointed Burgh Chamberlain and Collector of Burntis- 


land. 
REMOVALS 


Messrs. W. G. Caldwell & Co., Incorporated Account- 
ants, have removed their offices to 17, Museum Street, 
Warrington. 

Messrs. Phipp, Carlisle & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, announce a change of address of their 
Nottingham office to Harrington House, Clarendon 
Street. 

Messrs. Playfoot, Davies & Co., Chartered Account- 
ants, have removed their Leatherhead offices to 7, 
High Street. 

Messrs. Wolpert & Abrahams, Johannesburg, have 
their Durban offices to 605-606, Paynes 


CHANGE 


Messrs. J. H. Alexander & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
of City Chambers, Leeds, announce that they have 
taken into partnership Mr. John S. Reece, ACA, 
who has been associated with them for some year 
The style of the firm will remain unchanged. 


public 
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